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Mr Pepys tells us in his diary that he was waked one morning 
between four and five by a blackbird which he had purchased, which 
whistled as well as ever he heard any; only it was ‘the beginning 
of many tunes very well, but there leaves them and goes no further.’ 
I am afraid that my writings on the text of the New Testament 
have the defect which Mr Pepys found in his blackbird’s song ; they 
do not beat their music out, and they always stop short before the 
problems stated are properly solved. The present volume is 
certainly a case in point, and my fear is that, through its incomplete- 
ness, it may irritate rather than please. But if life should happen 
to be prolonged (which is itself the preliminary piping of a bird 
of passage), I shall hope to return to the Ferrar problem again 
and perhaps, with the aid of my friend, Mr Lake, who is busy with 
the same researches, to finally edit and explain the archetypal text 


which underlies this curious group of manuscripts. 


RENDEL HARRIS. 
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In the present tract I return to the study of a conspicuous 
group of New Testament MSS., marked by peculiar features of the 
highest interest, and containing a text widely divergent from any 
accepted or canonical form, known amongst scholars by the name of 
the Ferrar-group, a title of identification for all MSS. which show 
textual parallelism with the first members assigned to the group, 
a title also of honour for the scholar who first engaged in the task of 
reconstructing the original from which the various members of the 
group are descended. 

Since the problems involved in the text and history of the Ferrar- 
group were first opened by the Dublin scholars (Ferrar and his 
literary executor Abbott), New Testament Criticism has made great 
advances on all sides: the copies are becoming better known, the 
versions which render the text avd the fathers who quote it are 
receiving a more scientific treatment; activity rules all along the 
line, and even the reactionary critics, who are at their wits’ ends to 
establish what they consider to be a Catholic text, have, by their zeal, 
contributed largely to that increase of knowledge which must, in the 
end, result in the demolition of the fetish which they worship. But 
nowhere has the activity been more conspicuous than in the study of 
what is called the Western text, to which the Ferrar-group con- 
tributes so much support. After the Codex Bezae, it may be 
doubted whether any Greek text is so important to the student as 
that lost archetype from which the members of the Ferrar-group 
depend, and which is capable of a restoration out of the evidence 
which is furnished by the individual members of the group. 
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For this reason we do not consider that the time and pains, which 
have been expended by other scholars as well as ourselves in the 
elucidation of this group, have been lost. Here, if anywhere, we 
can verify the importance of Dr Hort’s canon, that “all trustworthy 
restoration of corrupted texts is founded on the study of their 
history” ; for this group has a history which, with some lacunae, as is 
inevitable in all history, can be written out with definiteness and 
clearness, and almost all the peculiar readings furnished by the 
group will be traced before long to their ultimate source and have 
their final and complete explanation. 

The first thing for us to do is to survey the field of study, and 
examine what points have been reached by the investigators. The 
bibliography of the investigation is something as follows. We start 
with Ferrar and Abbott, whose work is entitled 4 collation of Four 
Important Manuscripts of the Gospels, which appeared at Dublin, in 
1877, after the death of Professor Ferrar. 

The next stage is the Abbé Martin’s epoch-making tract, entitled 
Quatre Manuscrits Importants du Nouveau Testament, auxquels on 
peut en ajouter un cinguéme, which appears in 1886 as a reprint from 
the Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastigues’. The value of this tract lies 
in the proof which it furnished that three out of four of the Ferrar- 
group could be definitely traced to South Italy or Sicily, and in the 
intimation that the group could be expanded by the addition of fresh 
members, more or less closely related to the main line of transmission 
of the Ferrar-text. The group which consisted originally of Ferrar’s — 
four, scattered over the wide area represented by England, France, 
Italy and Austria, has now undergone a geographical limitation to 
Calabria or Sicily, while at the same time it experiences an expansion 
numerically by the addition of hitherto unrecognized relatives to the 
family. Ferrar had started with the following MSS. in constituting 
his group, and reconstructing their archetype: Cod. Evv. 13 in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, Cod. 69 in possession of the 
borough of Leicester in England, Cod. 124 in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, and Cod. 346 in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. The 


1 Paris, Maisonneuve et C*. 
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three whose Calabrian affinities were successfully demonstrated by 
the Abbé Martin were 13, 124, and 346. To these he added Cod. 
348, also at Milan, a not very close ally of the group’, and intimated 
that Dr Scrivener had drawn his attention to a MS. coinciding in all 
respects with the Ferrar tradition, which was to be found in a 
collection of MSS. purchased at Janina in Epirus for the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. This Ms., which Scrivener denoted by the number 
556, but which Gregory marks as 543, will turn out to be a most 
important addition to the historical knowledge of the group. As it 
comes from a geographical centre so little removed from Calabria or 
Sicily, we might almost assume it to be South Italian in its origin, on 
the ground of its coincidence with the first four Ferrars; but it is 
sufficient, for the present, to remark that there is no need to change 
the geographical description of the group, from Calabro-Sicilian to 
any wider term, until we have examined the new member and made 
him tell his own story. Up to this point, then, the group is marked 
in New Testament symbols as 
13—69—124—346—543, 

and has attached to it the epithet Calabro-Sicilian on the ground of 
locations made for 13—124—-346—| 543]: the brackets denoting a 
partial or doubtful coincidence of origin. 

The Abbé also expressed suspicions that a Graeco-Arabic MS. 
at Venice (Cod. Evv. 211) was in some way connected with the 
Ferrar-group. These suspicions were provoked by the existence 
of appended matter similar to what we find in Cod. 69 and 
Cod. 346. But he did not carry the enquiry beyond the point of 
speculation. 

The next stage in the investigation is the publication in the 
year 1887 of my own work on The Origin of the Lewcester Codex 
of the New Testament*. The object of this work was to determine 
whether the youngest member of the Ferrar-group, the celebrated 
Leicester Codex (Cod. Evv. 69), could be geographically located 

1 Mr Lake, to whose studies in this field of consanguinity between 348 and the group 
we shall presently draw attention, tells me 13—124—346. 
that it is not a Ferrar-text, and that the 2 London: C. J. Clay and Sons. 


Abbé Martin is mistaken in his assumption 
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in the same way as had been done by the Abbé Martin for the 
other members of the group. I was able to show that the MS. 
had at one time been in the possession of the Convent of the 
Grey Friars at Cambridge, and although I was not able to carry 
the investigation much further, there were a number of palaeo- 
graphical straws in the breeze which led me to conclude my 
enquiry in favour of an ultimate Italian origin in the following 
words : 

“There is reason to believe that before the Leicester Codex came into the 
possession of the Cambridge Franciscans, it was to be found upon Italian soil; for 
there is a suspicion derived from the handwriting, from the vellum-paper arrangement 
in the quires, and from the-paper-mark, which seems to indicate that it is an /talan 
production not half a century anterior to the invention of printing; but it must be 
remembered that this conclusion is not of as great a probable weight, in the matter 
of the reasonings upon which it is based, as the arguments by which we referred 
the book to Franciscan hands. If, however, our conclusion be valid we shall 


probably some day discover the ancestor of the MS. in some one of the Italian 
libraries.” 


We shall in the following pages resume the investigation, with 
a view to deciding some at least of the questions which are thus 
raised. 

The next step in the solution of the Ferrar problem should 
perhaps be found in the publication in 1890 of that part of 
Dr Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf which deals with the 
Catalogue of the cursive MSS. of the Gospels. Dr Gregory is 
careful to note the occurrence in the MSS. which he examines 
of any of those peculiarities, either in the text or in the supple- 
mentary matter, which are characteristic of the Ferrar-group or of 
any of its leading members. For example, he describes the’ MS. 
Evv. 543, to which we alluded above, in the following manner: 


543. Lond. Burdett-Coutts ii. 5. 
Saec. xii, 28°5 x 22°5, membr., foll. ?, coll. 2, ll. 27—30; capp. t, capp, titl, 
sect, can, lect, syn, men, subscr, pyy, orix: Lvv; Mt Mc &k rod xara; desunt 
Mt 12, 11—13, 10 Mc 8, 4—28 Lc 15, 20—16, 9 Joh 2, 22—4, 6 4, 52—5, 43 
II, 21—47; insunt nonnulla de patriarchatibus etc., e familia Evv. 13. 69. 
124. 346 esse videtur (cf. Evy. 13). 


In this description there are a number of points registered 
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which are pure Ferrarisms, or which are shared by the Ferrar- 
group with a few other MSS. Such are the enumeration of the 
pypara and the oriyo. contained in the separate books, the de- 
scription of the gospels as é« tov kata MarOatov, &c., the peculiar 
tract on the limits of the patriarchates, which is also a feature of the 
Leicester and Milan MSS. By the registration of these peculiarities 
the student is directed in his search after other members of the 
family which he is engaged on. The same thing is the case 
when Gregory notes definite traces of Calabrian or S. Italian 
peculiarities, either in the hands or in the notes of ownership. 
Sometimes he actually draws the conclusion that the MS. in 
question belongs to the Ferrar-group, as in the case of Evv. 788 
in the National Library at Athens; in other cases he furnishes 
the data upon which the student can build his own  super- 
structure. It was certain that the publication of such an excellent 
catalogue of the MSS. of the New Testament would be the 
starting point for a great deal of further investigation into the 
history of the text’. 

The next step in the investigation is my lecture Ox the Origin 
of the Ferrar-group, delivered on Nov. 6th, 1893, at Mansfield 
College, Oxford’. 

In this tract a very important point was gained for the eluci- 
dation of the Ferrar origins, by an examination into the meaning 


of the two counts of pyyara and of oriyou in the separate Gospels. 


It was shown that the pyuara were a literal translation of the 


Syriac word saX\ hha, which means verses, so that we had the 


1 There is an illustration of this in the 
account of certain MSS. at Grotta Ferrata. 
Thus in describing Cod. Evv. 826, Gregory 
notes 

Adult (i.e. pericope de adultera) sequitur 
Le. 21, 38; videtur esse familiae Evv. 13 et 
Codici 69 simillimus. In Calabria exara- 
tus. V. cl. Guil. Henr. Simcoxius me sua- 
dente maiorem Lucae partem, Apr. 1886, 
amicissime contulit et consanguinitatem cum 
illa familia detexit. 


I do not think this partial collation was 
ever published: it is important to note that 
it adds another member to the group. 

Mr K. Lake, to whose work on this MS. 
we shall presently refer, points out that 
Gregory omits to notice that this MS. has 
the pyuara reckoned as well as the orixou, 
and also that the peculiar description of the 
Gospel as ex rod kata Maréaior is found. 

2 London: C. J. Clay and Sons. 
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verses counted twice, once from the Greek as otixou, and once 
from the Syriac, which had itself derived its reckoning from the 
Greek. The way being thus opened for the recognition of the 
existence of a Syriac element in the MSS. in question, it was 
further suggested that a number of readings in the Ferrar-text 
might be explained by the influence of Tatian and his Diatessaron. 
The importance of these considerations for the right understanding 
of the story of the text is certainly very great. 

In the same year 1893 was published posthumously the 
Adversaria Critica of Dr Scrivener. The importance of this work 
for the Ferrar problem consists in the fact that it contains a 
detailed description of Cod. 543 (Scrivener’s 556) and a collation 
of it with the four MSS. of Ferrar. We shall use this description 
and collation in our further enquiry. 

From 1893 the study seems to have dropped until 1898 when it 
was taken up by my friend Mr Lake, of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
who took the pains to examine a number of Italian MSS. that had 
been suspected of affinity with the Ferrar-group. The results of his 
investigation are published in the /ournal of Theol. Studves, vol. 1. 
pp. 117—-120. The first MS. examined by him is the MS. Evv. 211 
at Venice, the Graeco-Arabic MS. to which we have alluded above. 
Mr Lake finds “that there seems little reason for doubting the 
accuracy of the Abbé Martin’s suggestion that 211 was written in 
Calabria or Sicily, by either an Arabic scribe, or some writer or 
writers who were interested in Arab settlers in that district.” He 
finds further that the text of the MS. does not supply many 
coincidences with the Ferrar-text, and suggests finally that “the 
verdict on 211 must therefore be that in all probability it represents 
two scribes, one a Calabrian Greek, the other a North African, who 
adopted much of the additional matter frequently connected with the 
Ferrar-text as well as the reckoning of the pyyara. There is a 
somewhat less degree of probability for supposing that he knew the 
Ferrar-text, but only used it in the pericope adulterae, preferring to 
use another text which seems to have had some readings perhaps 
connected with Tatian.” 
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If, however, Mr Lake was disappointed in not finding as close a 
connexion as he anticipated between the main body of the text of 
Ev. 211 and the Ferrar-group, he was successful in proving that two 
other MSS. which he examined were primary members of the 
group. The two MSS. in question are preserved in the library at 
Grotta Ferrata: one of them has already been alluded to in these 
pages, viz. Cod. 826 in Gregory’s Catalogue. But Mr Lake shows 
that Cod. 828 is a companion text, that both codices “ possessed 
(1) the transpositions of Jo. vii. 53—viii. 11 to Le. xxi. 38, and 
Le. xxii. 43, 44 to Mt. xxvi. 39; (2) the reading @ prnorervdetoa 
mapOévos Mapiap eyévvycer w Tov eyopevov X?, otherwise only found 
in 346 and 543; (3) the addition kai & 7@ mpocevyeo Oar avrovs in 
Mc. ix. 3 and all the other passages quoted [in my lecture] except in 
Jo. xx. 20 where $28 agreed with the T.R.; (4) the subscriptions” 
[in the Ferrar form, with numbered pyyara and ortxo.|. The 
menology in either case shows Calabrian traces. Mr Lake's re- 
searches bring the Ferrar-group into the form denoted by 

1 3—69— 124— 346 543 788 8 26— 828. 
Observe the point that has been reached in the determination of the 
geographical origin of these codices: of the eight mentioned five are 
already traced to a Calabro-Sicilian origin ; of the remaining three 
one is under critical suspicion of an Italian origin (the Leicester 
Codex), the other two are from Epirus or near it; Cod. 543 was 
purchased at Janina in Epirus, and Cod. 788 came into the National 
Library at Athens from the Monastery tov peydéhoy muday or 
Sovawxod, which, according to Gregory, is in Thessaly on the borders 
of Epirus. Of this last MS. Gregory says expressly, “In Calabria 
exaratus, jubente ut videtur Leone.” The two on which light is 
needed are therefore the Leicester Codex and the Burdett-Coutts 
MS. between these two, as we shall see presently, there is a close 
nexus. Let us tabulate the geographical results already reached, 
adding the date of the MS., and the reason for its local assignment : 


we have 


Cod. 13---Saec xiili—Calabro-Sicilian saints (Martin). 
Cod. 69—,, xv —unknown. 
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Cod. 124—Saec. xii —brought to Vienna from Naples by John Sambucus (Martin), 


Cod. 346— ,, | xii—purchased at Gallipoli in 1606: Calabro-Sicilian saints 
(Martin). 

Cod. 543— ,,  xii—purchased at Janina in Epirus, 

Cod. 788— ,, xi —written in Calabria (Gregory). 

Cod. 826— ,, xii—Calabro-Sicilian saints (Lake). 

Cod. 828— ,, xii—Calabro-Sicilian saints (Lake). 


It will be convenient also, for purposes of reference, to tabulate 
roughly the tracts which are found attached to some of these 
Calabrian MSS.: 


Explanation of the Creed and the principal Councils, Cod. 69. 
Lives of Apostles, 69, 346. 

Limits of Patriarchates, 69, 211, 346, 543. 

Climates of Africa, 211, 346, 543. 

Appearances of Christ at Resurrection, 211, 346. 

Symbols of four Evangelists, 124, 211, 346. 

Concerning the Angels, 211, 346. 

Nicene rules for Easter, 211. 

Questions and Answers on Scripture, 211. 


POT ANRARY DS o 


Under (3) it is to be observed that the order of the Patriarchates 
is as follows : 


Jerusalem, Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, according to 69, 211, 
346, 543, 


but in the tract ascribed to Leo Sapiens in Migne PG (tom. 107), 
from which the Abbé Martin thought the extract taken, it is 

Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem ; 
and in the similar tract ascribed to Nilus Doxapatrius in Migne PG 
(tom. 132) 


Antioch, Rome, Alexandria, Constantinople, Jerusalem. 


We have now brought together all the data that have hitherto 
been collected for the study of the F €rrar-group, and may take up 


the question afresh with the view of still further extending our 
knowledge. 


he eg ng El Bl Neca 
OF CODEX 13 AND THE CALABRO-SICILIAN SAINTS IN ITS MENOLOGY. 


Art first sight it might seem as if there was not much further to 
be said with regard to the Paris representative of the Ferrar-group, 
beyond the elucidations which have been thrown upon its palaeography 
and its calendar by the Abbé Martin. But as this is, as far as I 
know, the first instance in which the treatment which is commonly 
bestowed on Latin Missals and Horae has been applied to Greek 
Gospels, and since the method applied to this one codex is capable 
of extension to other members of the group, it may be worth while 
to spend a little more time and attention on the points raised by the 
Abbé. 

If the menology attached to a copy of the Gospels has a group 
of saints from some special locality, the Gospels are themselves 
localised ; always bearing in mind that in these matters great saints 
do not count for as much as small ones, and that one swallow is not 
the conclusive harbinger of summer. Supposing, then, that a MS. 
has an overplus of Calabrian or Sicilian saints, we are entitled, if the 
menology is contemporary with the rest of the MS., to call it a 
Calabro-Sicilian MS.; and even if the menology should be later in 
date than the main body of the MS., we can still infer that the book 
has passed through Calabro-Sicilian hands. 

In the case of Cod. 13, Martin gives the following South Italian 
features from the menology : 


a, S. Elias SrnAuirys II Sept. 
B. S. Leo of Syracuse 20 Feb. 
y. 5S. Conus 3 June. 
6. S. Fantinus 24 July. 
e. Translation of S. Fantinus 30 Aug. 


S. Conon 
a Sicilian 
saint, 


a Basilian 
monk, 
died in 
1236. 


Fantinus, 
a famous 
Basilian 
saint, 
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Reviewing this list of festivals as a whole, we are able at once to 
say that they are sufficient to establish Calabrianism. Moreover one 
of the group is not a very bright star and is a star of recent appear- 
ance. He can, therefore, only have been honoured in his own 
locality. ; 

We find from Ferrarius, De Sanctts [taliae, p. 170, the following 
allusion to S. Conus’: 


Conon, qui et Conus, monachus S. Basilii, Naxi seu Nasi in Sicilia honestis 
parentibus ortus, etc. 


Naxi, where the saint was born, is in the neighbourhood of 
Taormina (Taurominium), and the date of his death is given by 
Ferrarius as 1236. 

From this we see (1) that the MS. cannot be as old as the 
twelfth century, as Scholz said; we must place it, with Gregory, in 
the thirteenth, and not very early in the thirteenth: (2) we are 
thrown amongst the Greek Basilian monks, either in the N.E. angle 
of Sicily or on the opposite mainland. 

We pass on, in the next place, to discuss the case of S. Fantinus, 
for if S. Conon helps us to fix more accurately the date of the MS., 
Fantinus helps us to fix its geographical origin. It will be noticed 
that, in distinction from the other saints, S. Fantinus has two days 
assigned to him, one for his regular commemoration, probably the 
day of his death, the other for his translation. This second festival 
is almost meaningless, except for the community amongst whom 
S. Fantinus is buried or where he is held in peculiar honour. Can 
we determine where S. Fantinus lived and died, and whither his 
relics were removed ? 

Fantinus is the foremost of a group of S. Italian saints at a time 
when monachism was very much in vogue amongst the Greek 
population, something like, though on a lesser scale, the state of 
things which we find in the Thebaid. The principal members of the 
group are Fantinus, his brother Lucas, and their friends or im- 
mediate disciples Nilus, Bartolomaeus and Zacharias? 


' Ferrarius is working from the Martyr- Vitae Sanct. Sicul. published at Palermo in 
ology of Maurolycus of Syracuse, and from 1657. 
a MS. of the Church at Nasi. 2 Ughelli, /taléa Sacra, 1X. 174. Plurimos 
Reference should also be made to Gaetani, Calabria caelicolas tulit in quibus...con- 
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Their monastic head-quarters is a Basilian convent at Taurianum, Abbot of 
on the Italian coast not very far to the north of the strait of Messina. Resta ci 
Fantinus was the Abbot of this convent, which had formerly been 
known as the convent of S. Mercurius. The town of Taurianum and 
presumably the convent in its neighbourhood were destroyed in an 
invasion of the Saracens, and apparently the monks fled, for a time, 
to some safer retreat further inland. 

Although there are many ecclesiastical and monastic notices 
connecting Fantinus with Taurianum, I have not succeeded in 
finding an early testimony that he is buried there’. The suggestion 
arises that his body has been removed, or as the menology 
says, translated. And as we shall find several other cases of the 
translation of ecclesiastics and monks, belonging properly to Tauri- 
anum, to neighbouring towns, we are inclined to look to some one of 


fessores ex ordine quidem divini Basilii 
viginti tres, Nilus scilicet abbas...Elias, Za- 
charias, Fantinus, Ioannes, Lucas, Georgius, 
Stephanus, Proculus, Bartholomaeus, Nico- 
laus. 

Barrius, De Antig. et situ Calabriae, lib. v. 
p- t1g0. Haud dubium est multos alios 
Calabros viros divi Basilii monachos per 
ea tempora sanctitate floruisse, tantis ac 
talibus ducibus florentibus, utpote Phantino, 
Zacharia, Helia, loanne, Bartholomeo aliisque. 

1 Barrius, De Antig. et situ Calabriae, Ii. 
1078. 

Inde est Parma [=Palmi] oppidum super 
mare cum oleo nobili, distat a Geolia millia 
passum sex: non longe est beati Phantini 
delubrum, olim beato Mercurio dicatum, divi 
Basilii monachorum monasterium. 

I do not suppose that we can conclude 
from this notice that Fantinus is actually 
buried there. 

Barrius is usually explicit on the question 
of relics. If he meant us to draw the con- 
clusion that the “delubrum” was a shrine 
containing the relics, he would probably 
have said so directly. 

Ferrarius, Catalogus novus sanctorum, 
p. 318, indicates the following festival: 

Tauriani in Calabria, S. Fantini Abbatis. 
At first sight this looks like the festival of 


the translation of the saint; but a note which 
Ferrarius adds shows that he is not thinking 
of the translation; for he says, 

Hic diversus esse videtur ab eo de quo in 
Martyrol. Rom. die 30 Aug. agitur. De hoc 
in Chron. Calab. 

Here he argues that there must be two 
saints of the name of Fantinus, for there are 
two festivals. He is clearly wrong, as our 
Synaxarium shows, for the second festival is 
the translation of the saint honoured in the 
first. Ferrarius was not, however, consciously 
referring to a translation festival when he 
gave the notice above. 

Or take an earlier writer, almost contem- 
porary and collocal with Codex 13. Nilus 
Doxapatrius, writing his Wotitéa Patriarcha- 
tuum in 1143 A.D. to Roger, King of Sicily 
and Calabria, says: 

7 S€ KadaBpia médkw eva pntporoXitny Tov 
‘Pyyiov’ eixe S€ tas aANas emicxoras ip’ 
éautny, your thy Tavpidyny, Grov 6 dys 
bavrivos [?+éxer] TO Movacripioy, tiv BiBaovny 
av@’ As viv To Midnrov, tiv Kwvorarytiay tiv 
kat Kovoevriay viv Aeyouévny, Kal ras douras 
maoas, Tas emt THY KadaBpiav. 

Observe that Nilus, writing at a time when 
the festival of the translation of Fantinus 
was certainly kept, does not say positively 
that Fantinus is buried at Taurianum. 


2—2 


S. Fanti- 
nus ex- 
posed to 
perils at 
the hands 
of the Mos- 
lems in 
Q5I A.D. ? 
or perhaps 
earlier. 


» - 
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these towns with their associated churches and monasteries as the 
place of his deposition. In order, however, to avoid hasty con- 
clusions, we will go into the matter at some length, with the view of 
finding out all that can be known as to the origin and last resting- 
place of the saint. 

First of all, Fantinus is a Greek saint; the conventional Greek 
view of him may perhaps be given from the modern SvvaEapiorys of 
Nicodemus Hagioreites*, 


> > iol / be al \ V4 ‘ ie 
Ex KadaBpias tys év “Iradia otros Kataydomevos, ntov vids Tewpyiov xat Bpvaivys, 
a ° fal if 
aduepwbeis 5é cis tov Oedv e& adrdv cyeddv tév Bpepikdv orapydvwv, dtav épfacey eis 
e ri an 4 > \ 
KataAAnrov nALKiav, eionxOn eis Movacryprov, évOa perexepilero macav dpernv: "Eedy 
lol lal an / 
de eywev epydrys ddxysos Tdv évToAGv Tod @eod, Sid TodTo Kat HEwOy daroxadiWeuv. 
Otros dupdOe vijotis elxoow 6doKAypouvs nupas, Kal Euewe yupvds téocapa ern, Kat 
of 
moAAds aAXas KaKxorabeias Kal Kivdvvous tmépepev 5 doidipos, Otay of Yapaxyvor 
eic€Badov AnotpiKds eis Thy “Iradiav, NenAaTodvTes Tos TOmous adTAs. "Ad ob Aourov 
> rd Lal / ec id »y ‘ A on 4 tf A 
év rovovTos mepacpois Suyvucey EEqkovta ery, wapadaBwv torepov Tovs dvo pabyrds 
tov, BurdAvov kat Nuxjpopov, varnyev cis tiv eAordvynoov, duarpivas Se eis tiv KédpwOov 
‘ / 4 > ‘ l¢é / ‘ cal s > X\ 
mokvv xpovov, eywev eis moAods mpdgevos owrnpias. Mera tadta peréByn eis tas 
/ , lal lal 
"AOyjvas, Kal mpooxyvycas tov eel edpioxduevov tis Oeotdxov vadv, avexdpyoey eis 
\ / - J 10 be > > e / > \ XN > \ 4 A c 4 
tv Mapwcoov’ exeibey d€, ad’ ov mpooguewev dpxerov Kaipov eis Tov Tapov Tod dyiov 
/ lol 
"AxiAXiov érickdrov Aapioons, tripyev cis THY Ocooadrovixyy, Kat ad’ ov arpAavoe Kal 
Katetpigycev cis 7a Oatpata Tod peyadroudprupos Anpytpiov ért éry dxTo, perayerpt- 
/ / lol 
fopevos Tov avvyOn Kavova ths eykpareias, Tehedver tiv Cwyv Tov pe yhpas dyabov, Kal 
> lal A a > / , 
€xdnpel mpos dv érdOyoe Kipuov. 


The account is at once recognised as, in the main, conventional, 
S. Fantinus doing all the things proper for saints to do, and finishing 
up with a regular pilgrimage to all the famous Greek shrines. We 
suspect that none of this is history, nor are the names of his parents 
or disciples to be trusted. The Synaxaristes does not know when 
he was born, nor where, and is equally ignorant of his death and 
burial. What it does know is that he suffered in the Saracen 
invasion of Italy; this is history and almost sufficient to be chron- 
ology: for the time when the Saracens began to harry the Italian 
coasts can be determined with some closeness? 


1 Zacynthi, 1868 A.D. on Sicily and Calabria. Here are some 
® The Cambridge Chronicle of Sicily (ed. specimens for Sicily: 
Caruso) which runs from A.D. 827 to A.D. 964, A.D. 827 the Moslems arrive in Sicily. 
furnishes a good many of the chronological S3is,, 5 capture Messina. 


landmarks for the assaults of the Moslems So 2es. Rs » Palermo. 


; _ 
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We must turn to Italian writers if we are to get more definite 
information. 

So far we have seen reason to believe that Fantinus is buried, 
either at Taurianum or in some not very distant church or monastery. 

But when we begin to consult the Calabrian and Sicilian writers Is claimed 
we find a strife amongst them, some claiming Fantinus for Taurianum eerie 
and some for Syracuse. ase 

Barrius, in his third book, attacks Maurolycus, of Syracuse, for 
claiming Fantinus as a citizen of that city: 

“Franc. Maurolycus in suo martyrologio divum Phantinum Taurianum sancti 
Basilii monachum, de quo dudum scripsimus, quasi Licinia et Mucia lege, ut 
Ciceronis verbis utar, repetit Syracusas, illiusque parentes martyrio vitam finisse 
blaterat.” 


The charge of inaccuracy is repeated again in c. 22, 


“Beatum Phantinum, Calabrum hominem, quasi Iulia lege, repetit Syracusas.” 


Barrius is referring to Cicero, Brutus xvi. 63, 


“Lysias est Atticus, quamquam Timaeus eum quasi Licinia et Mucia lege 
repetit Syracusas,” 


a beautiful and apt quotation, which he may be forgiven for repeating. 
It is certainly too bad of the Syracusans to steal our saints, and they 
deserve to be belaboured with appropriate quotations from choice 


writers. 
A.D. 845 the Moslems capture Motrica. A.D. 926 Hageb came to Oria, which he 
847 5 ” ” Leontini. captured; that he made a 
848 ,, » » Ragusa. truce with the Calabrians, 
859 » ” »  Castrum Ennae taking Leo the bishop of 
[Castrogiovanni]. Sicily and the prefect of Cala- 
Again in bria as hostages. 
870 5, ” » Malta, In A.D. 929 we find Saklab raiding the terri- 
in 872 are defeated at Salerno, tory of the Lombards, probably 
and in Beneventum by way of Bari, 
878 capture Syracuse, after a terrible and taking many sibs: 
siege. In A.D. 930 Saklab raids, Calabria, captures 
Raids into Calabria occur constantly the citadel of Termulah and 


throughout the earlier years of the tenth 


century. 
From the same chronicle we learn that in 
A.D. 924 Saklab, whose name is Masud, 
came from Africa, and took 
S. Agatha. 


takes 12,000 captives. 

The destruction of the monastery of S. 
Mercurius appears to belong to the date 
951 A.D., though it is open to question 
whether it may not be a century earlier. 
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Rocchi Pirro in his Syracusanae Eccl. Notitia’, lib. 11. takes the 
Syracusan side: 
“S. Fantinus conf. Syracusanus sub Const. Imperat. 24 Iulii apud oppidum 


Tabaritanum Calabriae obiit ex Cajetano,” 


i.e. he quotes Cajetanus (Gaetani) as the authority for the statements 


that Fantinus is a Syracusan, and that he dies at Taurianum’, “he 
continues : 
the Syra- ‘Per tab. Syrac. narrat idem Cajet. in sua Idea fol. go se habere Petri Occidentis 
ae episc. narrationem de vita et miraculis S. Fantini transl. ex Graeco”: 
perhaps and here it seems as if a direct appeal had been made to the Greek 
in a lost 


Greek life, life of Fantinus in favour of the opinion that he was a Syracusan. 

by Peterof At least, the Syracusans say so. Have a care, O Calabrians, that 

mm. your saints be not stolen! To steal a saint, it is flat burglary. 

Against this opinion Marafioti, in his Croniche di Calabria’, makes a 
vigorous protest : 

p. 55. ‘Scrisse questo Francesco Maurolico, che S. Fantini di Tauriano (citta 

antica di Calabria ma hoggi distrutta, della quale ragionaremo nel fine di questo 

primo libro) fosse stato Siracusano, e ch’ il padre Fanto e la madre Diodata fossero 


stati martiri. EE non d’ altra occasione si mosse, solo perche nel tempo della dis- 
truttione di Tauriano, il beato Fantino fuggendo la guerra (secondo alcune non 


certe opinioni) andd ad habitare in Siracusa. 


1 Reprinted in Graevius, Azztzg. Sic. Vol. Il. 
Pp: 575: 

2 Gaetani, Vit. Sanct. Szc. Vol. 1. pp. 160 
sqq. is working from a Greek MS. in the 
monastery of S. Salvatore at Messina, at- 
tributed to Peter, Bishop of Taurianum. The 
bishop is reported as having seen with his 
own eyes a marvellous shipwreck of Moslem 
corsairs at the hands of S. Fantinus, who 
appeared miraculously for their destruction. 
As the tale is reported in Amari, Storia det 
Musulmant, t. 230, the storm which Fantinus 
raised took place on the 14th July, which is, 
as the menologies show, the proper day for 
him to raise the wind. But why Amari 
should call him a thaumaturge of the fourth 
century, and label him Fantinus of Syracuse, 
does not appear, unless it be that having 
made two Fantinuses out of one, one of the 
pair has to be provided with a fresh chrono- 
logy. Amari’s report is as follows: “ci si 


Ma io dico che si deve dare pit 


narra che san Fantino di Siracusa, tauma- 
turgo del quarto secolo, vivuto da solitaria 
in Calabria, apparué un di, ventiquattro luglio, 
tra i turbini e le folgori su la spiaggia di 
Seminara per affondare una nave musulmana 
venuta a corseggiare in quelle parti. E tal 
miracolo, di cui si dicono testimonii 1 Musul- 
mani che camparono dal naufragio, va rife- 
rito ai tempi di Leone.” Amari tries to prove 
that this storm occurred between A.D. 813 and 
820; Fantinus was, as we suspect, of much 
later date than this, and & fortiori so was his 
ghost. Note that Gaetani’s transcripts, in 
eight volumes, are preserved at the National 


_ Library, Palermo (see Martini, Manoscritti 


Greci, 1. 135). Amongst the pieces described 
as contained in these volumes, I do not see 
the life of Fantinus, though it may very well 
be there. 

3 Padova, A.D. 1601. 
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fede 4 quelle legende de’ Santi approbati della Santa Chiesa, quali continuamente 
si leggono da monaci dell’ ordine di S. Basilio, nel recitare del loro uffizio, che non 
si devono credere le scritture di Maurolico, e se in quella legende si ritrova scritto, 


N 


che S. Fantino é stato cittadino di Tauriano, per quel cagione egli lo scrive cittadino 
Siracusano? di cid posso dare certezza vera, perché, con gli occhi proprii, cosi ho 
veduto scritto, in un libro greco, degli uffizii di quelli predetti monaci, nel collegio 
del Salvatore di Messina, e |’ istesso ho veduto in un altro libro d’ uffizii, nel 
monasterio di San Bartolomeo, dell’ istesso ordine, posto in un casale di Calabria 
detto S. Eufemia, nel territorio di Sinopoli. E nel martirologio antico d’ Usuardo 
si leggono queste parole, Calabriae oppido Tabritano sancti Phantini confessoris.” 


The last quotation does not seem much to the point; Fantinus 
might surely be commemorated at Taurianum, and yet have been 
both born and buried in Syracuse. 

Marafioti returns to the charge again on p. 73: 

“In questa citta Tauriano é stato nativo cittadino S, Fantino monaco dell’ ordine 
di S. Basilio, abbate del monasterio allhora detto S. Mercurio, ma hoggi chiamata 
la Chiesa dal suo nome S. Fantino, poco lontano da Parma. La vita di S. Fantino 
€ stata scritta in lingua greca d’ uno cittadino di Tauriano, ed hoggi si ritrova 
appresso i monaci di S. Basilio, in un libro di carta pergamena, nel monasterio di 
S. Bartolomeo, posto poco lontano da S. Eufemia, casale di Sinopoli, dal quale 
hauemo fatto ricordo poco inanzi.”’ 


So far, then, as our examination of the question has gone, there 
is a conflict of opinions as to whether S. Fantinus was born at 
Taurianum or at Syracuse; it is, however, certain that the greater 
part of his life was spent in the Basilian monastery at Taurianum ; it 
is extremely likely that he died there, and the ultimate question will 
then be whether his relics are at Syracuse or in some church or 
monastery not far from Taurianum. Probably the best way to settle 
this point would be to examine the Greek life of Fantinus, of which 
there is almost sure to be a copy in the Library at Grotta Ferrata or 
at Messina. 

But without exploring for the Greek life, we may perhaps decide 
the matter by a tradition which was current in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In the year 1551, a visitation of the Basilian 
monasteries was made by order of Pope Julius the third. The 
visitors made a report of all the monasteries in Calabria, and they 
expressly state that they found the body of S. Fantinus in the 
monastery at Seminara’ which bears his name. 


1 Seminara is close to Palmi (Parma) but a little more inland. 


S. Bartho- 
lomew re- 
moved to 
Lipari 
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The following extract from the Acts of the Visitation (an 
important document for the history of the Basilian monasteries) 
contains the statement to which we refer’: 


Die 27 Aprilis discessimus a Sancta Maria de Molochi et accessimus ad monasterium 
Sancti Heliae et Sancti Philareti de Siminara, distans a Siminara duobus millibus, et 
invenimus ibi priorem cum quinque monachis, et invenimus competenter ornatum. 

Die 28 Aprilis discessimus a monasterio Sancti Heliae et Sancti Philareti, et accessi- 
mus ad monasterium Sancti Ioannis de Lauro, et invenimus ecclesiam quasi speluncam 
latronum et sine cultu divino, discoopertam, et domos dirutas, quia erat abbas dicti loci 
Ioannes Baptista de Cavaleriis canonicus basilicae Sancti Petri Romae, qui Romae 
morabatur. 

Die predicto discessimus a monasterio Sancti Ioannis de Loro, et accessimus ad 
Abbatiam Sancti Phantini de Seminaria wz invenimus corpus Sancti Phantini, sed 
ecclesiam destructam a Mauris vel Turcis, quia situm erat circa mare dictum mona- 
sterium. 


There is a flavour of traditional information about the statement 
of the destruction of the Church of S. Fantinus by Moors or Turks, 
for this can only be a reminiscence of the raids made in Fantinus’ 
own day; still, if we could trust the eyes of the commissioners, or 
rather the tradition as to the identity of the relics exhibited, we 
should have to allow that the bones of Fantinus were preserved 
in the monastery that bears his name’. 

While we are discussing the question of the translation of the saint, 
it is well to keep in mind that translations of two of his companions 
are recorded. For example, we shall presently see that the body of 
S. Bartholomeo® was transferred to the island of Lipari, probably 


1 The complete text will be found in 
Batiffol, L’Adbaye de Rossano, p. 109, from 
the Paris MS. Lat. 13,081. 

2 There is, as Batiffol shows, another 
famous monastery of S. Fantinus at Bova: 
so that the centres of his praise are princi- 
pally three, Seminara, Bova and Syracuse. 

3 It will be seen that we reject as a 
legendary accretion the statement that this 
is Bartholomew the Afoséle. 

It is stated by Amari that, as early as 838 
the body of the Saint had been stolen by the 
Beneventans, who were threatened by the 
Moslems on the side of Brindisi. It seems 
to me that this is too early, and that if the 


relics had really been removed, the cult of 
S. Bartholomew in Lipari would have ceased 
before the eleventh century. However, here 
is what Amari says: he is describing the 
conflicts between the Lombards of Benevento 
under Sicardo, and the Moslems who were 
raiding Brindisi. “Tra questa sconfitta e la 
morte, il tiranno beneventano ottenne singo- 
lar favore dal cielo, dicono i cronisti narran- 
doci tuttavia le orribilita sue: assassanii, 
stupri, tradimente, ruberie, carnificine. Av- 
endo appreso che la superstizione potesse far 
ammenda dei delitti, Sicardo mandava a 
cercare per ogni luogo ossami di santi: 
spesso a rubarne; e n’ avea raccolto un 
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because it is his native soil. “We shall also see in the case of S. Elias ands. 
Speliotes, to which we shall presently refer, that his body lies in the ie 
church at Galatro, which does not, however, claim to be his birth- 
place. On the other hand, there is a record that two bishops of 
Taurianum, George and John, both of whom appear to be Basilian 
saints, are buried in the church of S. Fantinus at Taurianum. The 
inference is that Fantinus is himself buried there, but, as we have 
pointed out, it is not quite a secure inference’. 

It will, however, be admitted that the place of translation is 
located within a very moderate geographical radius, and hence we 
infer that Cod. 13, which belongs to some church or monastery 
celebrating the double festival of Fantinus, is also geographically 
located within narrow limits, which may be capable of still further 
contraction. 

S. Elias Speliotes, who is also found in the menology of Cod. 13, 
is one of the same group of Basilian saints. He also was an Abbot 
of Taurianum, and over his birthplace also, there is a strife between 
Calabria and Sicily. 

Ferrarius, De Sanctzs [taliae, p. 588, speaks of him as follows : 


“*S. Helias, abbas apud Taurianum. Helias Ennae in Sicilia natus &c. Vitam S. Elias 
primum apud Taurianum urbem in Calabria excisam in monte prope Parmam Ra 
oppidum solitariam egit: postea, multis ad eum ob sanctitatis famam confluentibus, Enna 
seque ejus disciplinae committentibus, extructo monasterio...autoritate praefuit... eee 
corpus hoc tempore Galatri oppido proximo in ecclesia, quae de illius nomine Tauria- 


S. Helias vocatur, pie asservatur. Colitur autem non solum Bovae, ubi natus ab aliis 2" 


om is buried 
putatur, sed et Ennae et alibi.” at Galatro, 
and his 
cult is kept 


The ‘alibi’ probably refers to Rhegium, where a Greek life of up at Ga- 


é cern latro, B 
him fixes his birthplace. aod Eos 


The case is very similar to that of Fantinus. 


Two of the saints in the menology of Cod. 13 are thus Basilian 


abbots of Taurianum. 


tesoro, quando gli capito alle mani una re- 
liquia miracolissima, s’ altra mai ne fu. Le 
nave longobarde che girayan le isole dando 
la caccia ai Saraceni, I’ ottocente trentotto, 
. approdate a Lipari, trovaron bello ed intero 
il corpo di San Bartolommeo, che chiuso in 
uno avel di marmo era venuto a galla a galla 
dalle foci del Gange alle isole Eolie; dove 
riconosciuto, e come no? ebbe culto e altari, 


Hi: 


For the honour of having given birth to 


finché 1 Musulmani non guastarono ogni 
cosa. In pit lieve barca, viaggiarono le 
reliquie da Lipari a Salerno, onde poi furono 
tramutate a Benevento.” 

1 Barrius, lib. II. c. 69, quoting Mauro- 
lycus, “in aede divi Phantini quae non 
procul a Parma oppido extat, sepultos ait 
esse Ioannem et Georgium Episcopos Tauri- 
anos.” 


io) 


According 
to Mara- 
fioti, 


S. Elias 
was born 
in Bova 
but some 
say at 
Reggio: 
he was a 
monk of 
the con- 
vent at 
Taurianum 
near which 
he lived as 
a solitary. 
He was a 
friend of 
S. Nilus; 
he died at 
Melicocca, 
and is 
buried at 
Galatro. 
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either of them, Sicily and Calabria contend. Marafioti, in his Cvomeche 
di Calabria, p. 155, has the following notice of Sklar: 


“In questa citta [Bova] @ stato nativo cittadino S. Elia abbate, monaco dell’ ordine 
di S. Basilio, il quale fioré nel tempo del beato Nilo.... Questo S. Elia portd 
Y origine sua da Reggio dall’ antica cassata la bozzetta, € nel tempo ch’ egli vivendo 
essercitava la vita monacale, dimord molt’ anni nel monasterio di S. Mercurio edificato 
in luogo poco lontano da Parma, la cui chiesa sta hoggi sotto ’] nome di S. Fantino 
abbate, come habbiamo detto nel primo libro. Soleva fare la sua vita solitaria ’l beato 
Elia sti. P altezze d’ un monte vicino alla predetta habitatione Parma in una grotta 
chiamata ailhora S. Michele Arcangiolo, ma hoggi dal nome del Santo ¢ chiamata 
S. Elia’. Quivi era ’1 santo spessissime volte visitato dal Beato Nilo suo coetaneo. 
Passo egli da questa vita nel monasterio posto in Melicocca, dove insino ad hoggi 
dimorano i monaci del suo ordine, laqual chiesa ¢ dedicata al suo nome, il suo santo 
corpo sta sepolto in Galatro nell’ anticha chiesa del suo nome, laqual’ anticamente 
era monasterio del predetto ordine di S. Basilio. La festivita del detto glorioso santo 


si suole celebrare 2 gl’ undici di Settembre. 


It will be seen that this notice dates S. Elias in the days of 
S. Nilus. . The latter saint is a special friend of St Fantinus, from 
which it perhaps follows that Elias is either the predecessor or the 
successor of S. Fantinus in the monastery of Taurianum. At all 
events they were warm friends and close neighbours’. 

The last of the special saints mentioned by Martin from Cod. 13 
is S. Leon of Syracuse, celebrated on Feb. 20. From the form of 
the statement, one might perhaps infer that the writer of the 
menology was not himself a Syracusan, but this would be too hasty 
a conclusion. He might be distinguishing him from some other 
Leo, or he might have appropriated the saint from some other place, 
which was better entitled than Syracuse to do him honour. This 
latter alternative appears to be defensible, for we find on examination 
that his right title is S. Leon of Catana. 


1 The chapel of S. Elias is marked on the 
Italian Ordnance Maps. 


singing the Psalms in Church with S. Fan- 
tinus. The notice suggests that Nilus sac- 
ceeded Fantinus. 


2 Barrius, lib. v. 1154, describing the life 
of S. Nilus, says “ad coenobium beati Mer- 
curii secessit monachalem habitum susceptu- 
rus in quo tum plerique sancti viri degebant, 
atque inter caeteros erant divini ili viri 
Phantinus, Zacharias et Lucas.” He also 
tells (p. 1186) how he was cured of a wound 
inflicted on him by the devil, as he was 


It appears, further, that 
he had some difficulty in getting admission 
to the order: he first tried S. Maria 
Patirio, which convent passed him on to 
S. Nazarius, from which place he found his 
way to S. Mercurius and to the cave of his 
election on the mountain side. 


in 
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Thus the Synaxaristes from which we have previously quoted 
gives the following sketch of his life, with excellent legendary 
accretions, but at the same time with chronology and geography that 
can probably be tested, according to which the saint was born in According 
‘i : : to modern 
Ravenna, and flourished in the latter part of the ninth century’. 


Synaxaria, 


7 one > \ \ , a . 
Otros 6 ays aro Kata tos xpdvous A€ovtos Tod Bopod ev ere, was’. Kkatyyero in the year 


de ex THs ‘PaBévvns woAEws THS “ITaAé io éwv «0 By é nel eVENaV ne 
n Bevvys Ss THS Alas, vids yovewy edoeBdv év TaiT@ kal evyEVOV. Aourished 


S. Leo of 


Aw 8& thy THs Cwas Tov Kabapdryta, SipOev ddrovs Tos Babpors tis “Iepwovvys, 
Ravenna, 


, ? , ¢ / , ‘ on a . ” ‘\ 
yevopevos avayvworys, trodidkovos, Siudkovos Kat mperBurepos: TeAcvTatov dé, pe Oeixny 
lad m” ‘ , (i lal 
Undov, éywe Kai éxioxoros THs MytpoTéNews Kardvys, 7 Orota Keira Kata THY Tepiypov Who be- 
vnoo - >, rN ov Ce oR: 5 \ \ B \ A At Aa lal 2, , No came Bi- 
noov THS SuKeAdlas, drrov ebpicxetar Kal TO Bovvov THs Aitvys, 76 Orotov eepevyer PAOYAS chop Me- 


Tupos PEXPL THS THMEpOV. 
tov, Kat Cjdrov exwov Ove 


it . ‘ ; 
Otros Nourdv 6 paxdpwos, ws Aéwy rerods Kard. Td dvopd, tropolitan 
\ \ \ \ ? , » € N > Sion . of Catana, 
To Kaddv Kal TH apeTyv, eAappev ws hworip eis éxetva Ta 


, 2 , an a a a yy , \ \ A 
MEP, erie ovjLevos TWV Wvxor, TWV XNPwWV WV TPOOTATHS, TOVS WTWKOVUS TApPYYOPav, 


‘ , an Na 8 , ‘ 8 \ a a ’ ers > \ 

TO GKOTOS THS TAGVNS dLWKWY, KAL OLA THS TPOTEVKXHS TOV KPHUVLTAS KApaL EV eidwAtKov destroyed 
an idol by 
his prayers 
a 5) Ss NY \ 25 , r / \ , \ “ \ \ : 
THs ex DkeAlas, me EdiKa TOV PlrAoTEXVYNPATA, Kal KATEKAVTE TOV MAYOV KAaL TEPATOTOLOV and built a 
church in 


” ® , a 
ayaApa. Odtos éxrure kal vaov peyadwratoy eis TO dvopa THs KaAAwWikov Maprupos Aovkias, 


“An cs Sai \ oN nS 7 Soa NG aN Ne si ue s XG \ 
ALOOWPOV. E7TEL 1 yap QUTOS O€V ETTOVE [LEV €1 Ox: WV OAOUVS TOUS EKEL EUPLO KO{LEVOUS PLoOTLAVOUS, 


honour of 
, an A \ / wa / fal aA A 
TEPATA TOLWY Wevd7 KQL davraciwdn, UOT EPOV be ETEXELPNTE vo pepOy Kal evavTlov THs TOU S. Lucy of 
Palermo; 


a / 4 oe c / I of vs td a 
Xpittod éxkAnoias, TovTov evexa O paxaptos ovtos Aewv éxpaTynoe Tov TepatoToLoV eKelvov 
Qo \ ag / XN / Ee’ XN Ni ¢ \ > / / {4 X\ at the last 
dua Texvacparov tavtoiwy, Kal déoas adrov me TO Lepov émitpaxnAov Tov, diétage ve he en- 
> a , aN tal / / ‘ > 2 e 7 NJ - 
dvabOy peyadn Tupkaid év TO péow THS TOEWS’ Kat ad ov 6 “Aytos ednmocievoe Kat Se ae 

the Devi 
2 I a i / a > 7 > lal € 4 / a , > 
ecdtpuse Tacav payeiav, nv érexveteTo exelvos 0 Tapadpuv, Gehwv va TapacTnoy in the per- 


lal if! / 
kabapas «is SAovs THy eduKyv Tov pev evoeBeay Kat dAnOear, éxeivou 8& Tod ddurypiov son of a 


: mn Re Sere cipal 2 ities, a 2 . gs fearsome 
Ti Satpoviwdn KaKotexviav, e“PyKE peTa TOV HAvodwpov é&v péow THs TupKaids, Kat dev Mage, 
a ~ e if ” a 
e&jOev e& adrijs, ci py ap ov KareKan teAXelws 6 abALos éxetvos Kat delAaLos. sea 
tricked 1n- 
XA 


A lal 7 , ” ov * 
Todto 7d Oatpa eérAnéev azavras, Site oxXe povov 6 “Aytos epewvey adextos U0 i564 bonfire 


¢ = 
OGev éreidi 7 im the 

, a , r) , >” fs) > N s re a Ger Sp a A k . e 5 market- 
PLN TOV TOLOVTOV UVQAUVKLATOS ep aAaveV ELS THA TEPAT TOV KOO{LOV, Q& TOUTO Kat OL QUTO- place, pre- 


Tov mupds, GAN’ obde cis TA iepa Tov apudua pyywe didAov n oria. 


a / > , + ON gad atal 
kpatopes Aéwv 5 Sods kal Kwvoravtivos 6 vids Tov, akovuavres, éoreiWav Kal épepay Tov lon . 
imself by 
‘ , XN , , XN 
"Ayov «is Kwotavtwotrodw, Kat AapBavovtes Tods tepods wddas Tov, Tapekdhovy avTOV the virtue 


a a a ” ” / a > 4 ] 
va bd€nrar Tod Ocod tmép attadv. Otros 6 “Ayios ox povov Lov fro péyoros eis 7a of incom- 


> A \ > > L sg > , ‘ > ¢ > v3 , , b stibilit > 
Gavpara, aAAG KQL ad OU ameBave KQL éveradiac On, ev pyet TEPLOOOTEPA Oavpacia. poe send 
coming at 
Qs : = ‘ : the last a 
Such is the story of S. Leon of Catana, and here we may say Mage him- 
- i $ Ae : self, of 
again, in Ciceronian language, ‘Cod. 13 repetit S. Leonem Syra- world re- 
nown. 
1 The date assigned must be too early, for “bishop of Sicily” is significant. We shall 


we find in the Cambridge Chronicle of Sicily 
that in A.D. 926, Hageb came to Oria in 
Calabria and captured it, that he made a 
truce with the Calabrians and took Leo, the 
bishop of Sicily, as a hostage. The language 


see that this means Catana, and that the 
chronicler concedes that this place is the 
religious metropolis. The Leo mentioned is 
the Leo of our Menology. 
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cusas.” Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that Catana, 
which appears to have been originally the seat of the Archi- 
episcopate, or at the least an independent Episcopal see, with- 
out subordinate dioceses, has been brought under the rule of 
Syracuse. We have some early evidence on this point from the 
pen of Nilus Doxapatrius (a.p. 1143), to whom we previously al- 
luded. : 

Nilus tells us! that, in his time, Sicily had only one metro- 
politan, viz. the bishop of Syracuse: eiye 8€ 9 YuKedia maga eva 
pntpomo\tyv Tov Svpaxovons. But he recognises that Catana was 
also the seat of an Archbishopric and explains it as follows: 


> \ ‘ te NS © / Ls ‘ \ a > / , 
p- 249. aAAG KQL QUTY) i] Karavn, ovga TO TOAALOV TOU [sc. emiurKorrov | Supakovens, 
> s \ a ré 8 \ \ Lig ie , \ 4 _: > 
érypnOn mapa tov Bacirt€wv dua Tov ayov Aeovtiov [1. Aéovra.| TOV TAUVTNS ETLOKOTOV ELS 
OpXeTloKOTrOV. 


P. 259- 


> a 
‘H Kardvy éricxom oto Svpaxovorns, TysnOeion 5@ d1a Tov ayvov Aéovra.. 


From this it is easy to see that there has been a strife in the 
matter of ecclesiastical dignity between Catana and Syracuse. 
Hence also we see clearly that S. Leon is really S. Leon of 
Catana and not of Syracuse, and that our MS. (Cod. 13) is 
again suspect of ecclesiastical felony*. If this suspicion could in 
any way be confirmed, we should locate the MS. in one of the 


churches or monasteries of Syracuse’. 


1 Ed. Le Moyne, p. 248. 

2 In confirmation I note that the Meno- 
logy in Cod. Evv. 561 expressly says Catana, 
Feb. 20, rod dyiov Agovtos éemirkdmou Kararns, 
and that. this is right appears also from 
the Greek life, preserved in Gaetani’s tran- 
scripts at Palermo[Vol. vill. =I. E. 15] where 
the heading is Bios kal moXureia Tod ev dyiows 
marpos nav Aé€ovtos emiakomou Kardvns. 

It is further confirmed by the heading of 
a hymn in honour of S. Leo, also preserved 
amongst Gaetani’s papers [Vol. 111. =I. E. 10], 
headed “Sancti Iosephi hymnographi in D. 
Leonem Epm. Catanensem hymnus.” 

In the same volume will be found again 
the Greek life of S. Leo, headed Bios kré» 
Karavys as above. 


3 In the time of Nilus Doxapatrius, the 
following bishoprics in Sicily, and five bishop- 
rics in Calabria, were subject to Constanti- 
nople: 

‘H Supakovoa ths SuxeNias, €xovca emicKo- 
mas ka ov (a) 7 Karayn, (8) 7 Tavpopivn, 
(y) 7 Meonva, (5) To Kepadovdn, (€) Ta Cepua, 
(©) Tdvoppov, (¢) AwddvBaov, (n) Tpoxada, 
(0) ’Axpdyas, (v) Tuvddpior, (ua) Kapivn, (y8) Ae- 
ovtivn, (ty) ”"AAeows, (vd) Tavdos viwos, (ve) Me- 
Nirn vnoos, 7 Aeyowévn MadAra, (1) Aimapis 
vnoos, (tC) Boupxamos, (i) Aidupos, (68) Ovoré- 
va, (k) Taivapos, (ka) Baowovdn; while of 
Calabria he says: 

‘H dyia S«Bepivn rhs KadaBpias, ¢xouvca 


é€murkomas €. 
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We have now discussed the Calabrian elements in the menology 
of Cod. 13. The impression which the enquiry leaves on the mind 
is that the MS. is of Syracusan origin; but we have not been 
able to decide definitely between the neighbourhood of Syracuse 
and the neighbourhood of Taurianum, though the balance of 
opinion is perhaps in favour of a Syracusan origin. 


CHAPTER 1: 
OF THE CALABRO-SICILIAN SAINTS IN COD. 346. 


Ir will be convenient, while we are on the question of hagiology, 
to add a few words to what the Abbé Martin has said with regard 
to the menology in Cod. 346. His statement of the case is as 
follows : 


““Parmi les noms certainement Siciliens ou Calabrais, nous citerons saint Elie le 
Spéléote, au rz septembre: rév tiystwv EiAwv Kal Tod “HAlov rod év orvAaty (s7c) ; saint 
Grégoire d’Agrigente au 24 novembre; saint Marcel de Syracuse, au 4 mars; saint 
Fantinus au 24 juillet. Ce saint est uni ici, comme dans le synaxaire de Paris, 4 saint 
Christine, martyre ; la déposition de saint Barthélémi dans lle de Lipari, au 25 aott: 
(kataGeots Tod aylov droord)ov «is vacov Anmapews). Enfin, au 30 aotit, on signale, sous 
une dénomination plus simple, la seconde féte de saint Fantinus, féte que le synaxaire 
de Paris caractérise par l’épithéte de Translation (rod dyiov Eiyeviov cat Mapias Kai rod 
éciov rarpos yuav Paytivov)'. Ces noms ne laissent pas subsister lombre d’un doute 
sur la provenance du cursif 346. Nous sommes ici évidemment en presence d’un 
volume rédigé dans la Calabre ou la Sicile, pour une des églises de la grande Gréce.” 


The selection made by the Abbé Martin is certainly very 
striking ; Fantinus is described as ‘“‘owr holy father,” but this may 
be merely conventional, and not local: we are certainly in one 
of the places where Fantinus is celebrated, and almost certainly 
we are amongst Basilian monks. Observe, further, how Bartho- 


1 The expression tov éciov marpds npav 
does not necessarily help us in locating a 
menology; it would do so, if it were applied 
only to those saints that are especially near 
and dear. For example, the menology in 
Cod. Evy. 561 is singularly full and ap- 
parently Constantinopolitan. It uses the 


expression Tov dyiov marpos nuev for at least 
twenty saints. Of these nine are patriarchs 
and bishops of Constantinople or monks in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Of the re- 
mainder, a few are universal favourites like 
S. Nicolas and S. Spyridion, the rest being 
scattered all over the Levant. 
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lomew, who is surely the companion of Fantinus, has become an 
apostle; in doing so, he loses his influence as a factor in geo- 
graphical determination, for he is no longer S. Bartholomew of 
Lipari, but, as an apostle, belongs to the whole world; but as he is 
still S. Bartholomew a¢ Lipari, the S. Italian identification has not 
wholly been obscured. 

Two new saints come forward, significantly both are Sicilians. 
S. Gregory of Agrigentum, if I may depend upon my recollection 
of menologies, is so common a saint that one hardly ventures to 
use him for geographical purposes. 

With S. Marcellus of Syracuse, however, the case is different : 
and perhaps the note of place may be significant. He is, pro- 
bably, not historical, but one of the many mythical founders of 
Christianity in the different countries and governments of the 
world. His ecclesiastical duty is to found the Church in Sicily 
and to represent S. Peter. Curiously he is not appointed by 
S. Peter on the way to Rome, as in the case of some Calabrian 
churches, but by S. Peter at Antioch. Whether this is an 
ecclesiastical way of saying that the Sicilian, or rather, the 
Syracusan, Church is an original Antiochene foundation, | do not 
know. 

In the Synaxaristes to which we have previously referred, he 
is commemorated on Feb. gth, along with two other saints, as 
follows : 

Mrnpn tov aylov “‘lepopapripov, MapkéAXov Sraxonee Sixedias, Piiaypiov érurKorou 


¢ 
Kizpov, kat Iayxpariov érurkorov Tavpopeviov. 


The third of these, the bishop of Taormina, is the son of 
Marcellus, and he also is appointed by Peter. The Synaxaristes 
has very little to say of their history. Pancratius and his father 
went to Jerusalem to see the Lord, then to Antioch where he 
attached himself to Peter. It is interesting to note that when 
Pancratius was made bishop of Taormina, he was done to death 
by the Montanists, on account of his faithful preaching of Christ. 
There is no impiety of which the Montanists were not capable: 
they would even live a century before their right time, in order 
to damage the Catholic Church, with regard to which they are 
allowed by the Synaxarist to have pre-existed. As for Marcellus 
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he was made bishop of Sicily and died in peace, no Montanist 


making him afraid. 


He is therefore the first, though probably 


apocryphal, for in these matters we follow phantoms, of a long 


line of metropolitans of Syracuse. 


It must be admitted that, if 


the evidence of the menology in Cod. 13 arouses suspicions of a 
Syracusan origin, the evidence of the menology in Cod. 346 
goes in the same direction with regard to the origin of that MS. 

It will be convenient to tabulate the saints that we have come 
across in the course of the enquiry. 





Codd. 13 124 346 543 788 826 828 
1. St Elias Speliotes ............ r1 Sept. + + + | +. 
2. St Gregory of Agrigentum...24 Nov. + + 
au wt lueo: Of Syracuse... decsk 20° Feb. + + 
4. St Marcellus of Syracuse ... 4 March... + = 
Best COSMMOIOLIN AX! ls reshenens 3 June + SP 
GPSti Mantis 2st dts ce 24 July + + + 
7. St Bartholomew in Lipari...25 Aug. - + 
8. St Fantinus (translation) ...30 Aug. + + + 




















A few more Calabro-Sicilian saints belonging to the same or 
a slightly later time should be looked for in the Menologies ; 


they may throw much light on dates and localities. 


S. Nilus of Rossano 

S. Vitale of Castronovo 
S. Luca of Demona 

S. Simeon of Syracuse 
S. Filareto of Sicily 

S. Agrippina of Mineo’ 


1S. Agrippina is a peculiarly interesting 
case, because, like Fantinus and Bartholo- 
mew, she is a translation, apparently from 
Rome. Thus Amari, Sforza, 1. 279: 

“Nella nuova religione la rocca di Ducezio 
s’ affidava alla protezione di Sant’ Agrippina, 
martire Romano, le cui ossa trafugate da pie 
donne, recate in Mineo, onorate di tempio e 
di culto, si teneano come palladio della citta.” 

And very serviceable the citizens found 
their palladium, if we may believe the Greek 


Such are 


A.D. 903— 998 (?) 
948—1061 (?) 


950— 954 [Oct. 13] 

964—1034 

1020—1070__—‘[Ap. 6] 
[June 23] 


legend which Amari quotes, according to 
which Agrippina inflicted a severe check on 
the invading Moslems: “appariva Santa 
Agrippina levando in alto una croce e man- 
dava git' a precipizio gli assalitori, che un 
solo non ne campo.” The date of this ap- 
parition seems to be A.D. 828. For further 
information on S. Agrippina, consult Gaetani, 
Vit. Sanct. Sic. 1. 18 and the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum, June, tom. IV. p. 458. 


GAP LE RS LL 


OF CERTAIN MSS. WRITTEN BY THE SAME HAND AS THE 


LEICESTER CODEX. 


Tue Leicester Codex, to which we now return, is in some 
ways the most difficult of the members of the Ferrar-group to 
treat historically. The absence of synaxarium and menology, the 
peculiarity of the handwriting and a number of other isolated and 
unusual features, have perplexed the investigators and made it 
difficult to find the provenience of the MS. 

The first step to the solution of the enigma was taken in my 
book on Zhe Leicester Codex, in which 1 showed that, however 
peculiar the handwriting might be, it was not absolutely unique, 
for there was a Greek Psalter in the library of Caius College, 
Cambridge, written by the very same hand, and which could be 
proved to have been at one time in the possession of the Friars 
Minors of Cambridge. And it was easy to infer, since the 
Leicester Codex had certainly passed to Leicester from Cambridge, 
that it also was a Franciscan MS. 

Since then another MS. has been found in Cambridge written 
in the same hand. It, too, is a Greek Psalter, in the Library of 
Trinity College, and it adds, in all probability, one more volume 
to the Franciscan collection. Dr James, who drew my attention 
to this MS., has described it as follows in the Catalogue which 
he has made of the MSS. from the Gale collection in the possession 
of Trinity College: 

H. 4 
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[Orga 14) Psalterium graece. 


Vellum, 112 x 84, ff. 152 +7, 19 lines to a page. Cent. xv, in the peculiar hand of 
the Leicester Codex. 

Binding: stamped leather over boards. The principal ornaments on the first 
cover are 

1. a square: a fleur de lys, with one quatrefoil in upper 4 corner ; 

2, 3. square stamps of leaves and flowers ; 

4. square stamp of crowned lion. 

On the second cover 1, 3 occur, and also a small square stamp of a dolphin, a 
band of vine-ornament, two large lozenges with 4-petalled flower, and the inscription in 
black letter 

Bhale. 

Collation: 4 fly leaves | a*—.6*| 3 fly-leaves. 

The quires are numbered in the original hand in Greek: the first four leaves are 
marked in this way (e.g. in quire 5), 

re 2 dvQB er, 3 pudy %. 4 hurd er. 

Also they are numbered by a Latin scribe from @ to ¢: both in ink and with 
pencil: the latter marking ceases towards the end. 

There is a third numbering (partial) in Arabic figures: on the fly-leaves are old 
press marks, all of xvmth and xvuith cent. 

No. 339. 

His 2m. 
QO. 10.20. 
Oe etd 


and on the fourth fly-leaf these notes (c. XVII., XVIII.) : 


(x) In hoc codice absunt Psalmorum tituli universi, 
(2) mpeovrar collatum esse hoc exemplar cum novem codicibus 


MS. Regio MS. 


Aldina Editione A. 
Compl. Editione & 
Romana Editione Ike 
Chrysostomo Ch. 
Theodoreto | in Psalmos Th. 
Euthymio ) Eu. 
Catena Corderii) . Cc 
Catena ee Poe ie Cn. 


Cod. Ravii in Ps. 25. 
As a matter of fact the collation does not extend beyond f. 17 (Ps. xxii. lat.). 
At the top of f. r in a xvith cent. hand is 
No. 1255. 


The initial to each Psalm is on pale red, usually with some foliated ornament ; 
-quickly and rather poorly done. 
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Each verse has a small initial in the same red. 

The first quire is written in a hand slightly larger than the rest: but I see no 
reason to doubt that it is the same hand. It seems not unlikely that the first quire was 
early worn out or lost and supplied by the same scribe. 

With the second quire (Ps. xiv) the Latin zmcigzts of the Psalms begin to be added, 
and are continued to the end of the Psalter. There are none in quire 1. They are in 
a late xvth cent. hand, in a pale red, not distinguishable from that of the initials. 

Contents. The Psalter: various readings from the authorities named above are 
noted in the margin up to Ps. xxii. Lat. There are interlinear Latin glosses in red (in 
- the hand which wrote the zwczpits) in quire 2: they are few in number in the early part 
of the book, and soon cease. But in Ps. cxvili. (cxix.)—-Ps. cxxii. (cxxill.) they are- 
fairly continuous; they then cease. 

At the end of Ps. cl. in red is written: Finitur psalterium. Then follow : 

Ps. cli. Muxpos junv. 
Song of Moses, (1) Exod. xv. 
(2)) Deut. xxx. 
Song of Hannah. 
Prayer of Habakkuk. 
Isaiah: éx vuxtds dpOpila. 
Prayer of Jonah. _ 
Prayer of Azarias. 
Song of Three Children. 
Magnificat. 
Benedicite. 
Prayer of Hezekiah. 
Prayer of Manasseh. 
ending f. 151 @. 
f. 151 4 and the fly-leaves are blank. 


Thus far Dr James. The main points to be noticed are 
(i) that a new MS, has been added to those known as “Leicester 
Codices” (xxi.); the facsimile which we give will enable us to 
verify the identification of the hand; (ii) the marks of the foliation 
are the same as in the Leicester Codex and Caius Psalter ; 
(iii) as the facsimile shows, the illuminated initials are in an Italian 
hand. 

It will be observed that the evidence furnished by this new 
MS. is not very clear or striking. The mark of ownership in 
the binding has not yet led to an identification. And there seem 
to be no marks of ownership in the text itself. What is really 
important is that the ornamental initials in the MS. are of a 
pronounced Italian hand. They must be taken as a proof of the 

4—2 


This title 
is not by 
the first 
hand. 
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Italian provenience of the MS. It was either brought from Italy 


or written by an Italian scribe in England. In the latter case, 


the occurrence of three Leicester-hand MSS. traceable to Cam- 
bridge, or actually existing there, would lead us to assume that 
they were written there, and to find the Scriptorium from which 
they emanated in the Cambridge Grey-friars’ convent. But we 
have not yet decided that the MSS. were produced there: they 
may have been imported. 

So we must go further afield again with our enquiries. And 
the next point gained is that there are two more Greek MSS. 
in the same peculiar hand in the Chapter Library at Durham. 
This identification is, I believe, due in the first instance to 
Dr Sanday, but whether he followed up the clue which they 
furnish, I do not know. | 

The two MSS. are described as follows in Thomas Rud’s 
Catalogue of the Durham MSS. 


C.1V.2. ‘Platonis libri nonnulli graece. 

lis praefigitur 

1. Tipatw td Aoxpa tepi Wuxas Koopo, Kat Pvoros. 

Sic incipit : Tyatos 6 Adkpos rade épa Svo aurias eypev TOV TwpaTov. 

In editis pro copdrov legitur cuprévrov. Titulum hunc (cum nullus sit in MSto) 
apposui ex Platonis operibus, inter quae legitur in Tomo 3%, pag. 93, in editione 
Henr. Stephani. 

2. LAdtwvos Mévov, 7 wept Aperis. fol. 10. 

Titulus hic non est in MSto. 

Sic incipit E’yeus pou eureiv, Gb Ywxpares, apa didaxrov 7 Apert. 

Legitur in operum ejus Tomo 2%, pag. 70. 

3. ‘Inmias peiLwv, 7, wept tod Kadod. fol: 32 b. 

Sic incipit : ‘Immlas 6 Kahos te kal copds, ‘ws dua Xpovov. 

In Tomo 3*° operum ejus, pag. 281. 

4. ‘Inmias 6 eAdtrwv, 7, Tepi ToD Kadod. fol. 54 b. 

Pro Kao? libri editi habent Vevdovs. 

Sic incipit : Sb de by ré ovyas, w Swxpares. 

In Tomo 1™ operum, folio 363. 

5. Vwv, i, tept IAcddos. fol. 63. 

Sic incipit : Tova xaipev* obey ra. viv npiv er oedHpynKas. — 

In Tomo 1” operum, pag. 530. 
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6. [Mevégevos]’ 7, Exiraduos. fol. 74. 
Sic incipit : [Eé]ayo6as, » [robev] Mevégevos. — 

Voces uncis inclusae exciderunt e MSto. 

In operum tomo 2°, pag. 234. 


7. Kreropdv, 7, Iporpertixos. fol. 88 b. 

Sic incipit: KAewtofavra tov Apiotwvipov tis yytv. — 

In ‘Tomo 3"° operum, p. 406. 

8. TLoduredot, 7, rept Atxalov, Audtdoyor v. fol. 93. 

Sic incipiunt, KaréBnv Ges cis Heipard pera TavKwvos, — 

In operum Tomo 2°, pag. 327. 

Scriptus est hic Codex, ut Aristotelis libri Logici (supra, in Pluteo 1. Cod. 1 5) 
partim in membranis, sed majorem partem in Charta; (eaque, magna libri parte, in 


summis praesertim foliis, humore corrupta) lineis continuis, literis cursivis; et eadem 
cum Aristotele aetate. 


The description which Rud gives of the Aristotle is as 
follows : 


Porphyrii et Aristotelis Libri Logici. (O’pyavov vulgo dicti) Graece. a 1.5 
1. Ilopdupiov Biroadgov Ewraywyy. ats 


Sic incipit : Ovros avayxaiov, Xpvoadpre. 


2. Aptororedovs Karnyopiat. fol. 10 b. 
Sic incipiunt: Opovepa Aéyerau, dv dvopa povov Kowov. 


3. ApuororeAous rept ‘Epynveias. fol. 28. 
Sic incipit: [parov det Géc0a1, ti O'vopa Kai ti Pipa, — 


4. ApurroréAous Avahutixady mpotépwv TO mparov. tol.ss70D. 


Si a Cars U A, A \ \ Ny , Nee y) 
ic incipit: Hpwrov e:eiv wept Tl, Kal TLvOS, COTW oKeis, — 


. ApuwcroréAovs Avadutikav mpotépwr 70 devrepov. fol. 73 b. 
p porép p 
Sic incipit: Ev récas pév ody cxjpact, Kat did rotwv. — 


6. Apicrorédous AvadutiKav VoTEpwv TO TPATOV. fol. 97 b. 
Sic incipit: Haca ddacKadla Kat raca palyors. — 


7. Apurrorédrous Avahutixay torépwv 70 devrepov. fol. 120 b. 
Sic incipit : Ta Cyrovpeva early toa tov dpibpov. — 


8. — Tomixav 10 mparor. fol 132 'b. 
Sic incipit : “H pev mpodects rijs tpayparevas. — 


9. -— 70 devrepov. fol. 142 b. 
Sic incipit : Eor 8& rév tpoBAnpdrwv, 7a. pev. — 
10. — 70 TpiTov. fol. 150. 


Sic incipit : Tdrepov 82 aiperdrepov, 7) BéAtiov. — 


1 MS. damaged. 
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II. — 70 Téraptov. fol. 154. 
Sic incipit : Mera de radra wept trav pds 76 T'évos. — 

12. — 70 7éuTTOoV. fol. 162 b. 
Sic incipit : [Iérepov de tdvov 4 ove idvov* — 

13. — 70 ExTov. fol. 173. 
Sic incipit : ris 5€ wept rods opous mpaypareias pépy €. 

14. 70 €Bdopor. fol. 185 b. 


Sic incipit : [lérepov 8€ ravrov, 7) €repov. 
15. Toray 7d O’ydoor. fol. 190. 
Sic incipit: Mera de ratra mepi rs Takeus. 


16. mept Tov Zopiotixav EX€yywv. fol. 200. 


Scriptus est hic Codex partim in membranis, sed majorem partem in charta; 
lineis integris ; litteris currentibus, non bene formatis ; ante annos (ut videtur) vix 300. 


It will be seen from these descriptions that Rud had noticed 
(a) the similarity between the two MSS., (4) the peculiar arrange- 
ment of leaves, consisting of mixed paper and vellum, with more 
paper than vellum; (c) the ungainliness of the hand. He does 
not, however, go so far as to actually identify the hands, one 
with another. Neither does he explain why the paper is in the 
case of the Plato MS. in excess of the vellum, through the 
placing of the two vellum double-leaves in a quire on the inside 
and outside of the quire, with three paper leaves between these 
two in a quire of five double leaves. (This is the peculiar 
arrangement which we described in the Leicester Codex.) Rud 
has moreover made the two codices younger by nearly a century 
than they should have been reckoned; for, writing in 1825, he 
thinks the two volumes under 300 years old, which brings them 
down to 1525. As we shall see, this is seventy-five or a 
hundred years later than it should have been. 

We will now turn to the Codices themselves, and to the 
facsimiles that we have made of them. From the latter it is 
easy to see that the handwriting is the same as that of the 
Leicester Codex, the Caius Psalter and the Trinity Psalter. We 
have, therefore, five Greek MSS. written in the same mysterious 
hand, three of which have been traced to Cambridge, and two of 
which are in Durham. Moreover, of the five, three, viz. the 
Leicester Codex and the two Durham MSS., are in paleographical 
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agreement, by being written on mixed paper and vellum. In the 
case of the Plato MS. the agreement in the vellum-paper arrange- 
mente with the Leicester Codex is exact; in the case of the 
Aristotle nearly exact. It must be allowed that the evidence 
for the emanation of the MSS. from a common scriptorium is 
very strong. 

Of the two MSS. the Aristotle is much the finer; it is not 
only larger, being a folio with fine wide margins, and better pre- 
served, having escaped the damp which has so much damaged 
the Plato, but it is also much more carefully written. In the 
Plato, on the other hand, all the severe criticisms which have 
been passed on the Leicester script are abundantly justified. 
There is very little difference in the structure of the two Durham 
MSS.: the Plato comes nearest to the Leicester Codex, with 
which it agrees in having the half-quire of ten leaves arranged 
in the sequence VPPPV (i.e. three paper leaves between two 
vellum leaves). In the Aristotle the central vellum double-leaf 
is replaced by a paper leaf, giving the half-quire in the form 
VPPPP. Each of the MSS. has the characteristic Leicester 
catchwords and leaf-signatures. In the Plato, for instance, where 
these catchwords are mostly cut away by the binder, we find 
on fol. 36 r. the note that it is the fifth leaf of the fifth quire’, 
and so on with other leaves and quires throughout the book. 

The Aristotle has the same leaf numeration, eg. on fol. 2 
we have 

gu GY 7s at’, 
or pvdr\ov Sevtepov Tov a’ TeTpadion, 
and there are also catchwords for the leaves through the first 
half of the quinion. In the Plato, the catchwords run from quire 
to quire. 

In neither of the two MSS. does there appear to be any 
mark of authorship or ownership, by which we might be enabled 
to locate or to date the Leicester group. We do not even 
know whether the books at Durham came from Cambridge or 
not, and at first sight it looks as if the problem had been 


1 Perhaps by an error of counting for the _ the error, marking ¢u™“ 8 rov =’, if I have 
fourth quire: on fol. 45r., the count conserves __ rightly read the abbreviations. 
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made no easier by the addition of the new members to the 
group. 

We will now turn to the paper-marks of the two Durham MSS. 
and see what light they throw upon their provenience. 

The Plato has for the first 190 leaves a paper which is marked 
by a pair of crossed arrows in a circle. Can this mark be localised 
within a given area or placed within outside limits of time? It is 
well known that in consequence of the extraordinary development 
in the early paper trade, and the frequent persistence of given marks 
through long intervals, it is not an easy thing to fix places and dates 
for paper by merely looking at the water-mark. Special varieties of 
paper travelled far and wide, both by land and by sea, and the result 
is that the provenience of the paper mills is obscured by the multi- 
plicity of the markets. In the case of the cross-arrows we have an 
easy instance before us for investigation. I have not yet found it 
amongst English papers. Nor is it found amongst the papers of the 
Low Countries. The whole of the collection made by Mr Ottley in 
his researches into the origin of printing does not show, amongst the 
papers of the Netherlands, a single instance. And this is remark- 
able, in view of the fact that Mr Ottley had access to all the Dutch 
archives, and that his collection covered the whole period from 1350 
A.D. to 1550’. 

This collection of paper-marks is now in the Cambridge 
University Library [ Add. 2878 and 2878 a], and we have examined 
both the volumes in which it is contained. At the close of the 
collection will be found a few tracings taken from Italian letters ; 
amongst these there is a case of the crossed arrows (not enclosed in 
a circle), the letter being written from Suana in Tuscany and dated 
in 1468. 

From the circumstance that books and papers of the Low 
Countries do not show the crossed arrows, we might almost conclude 


1 Sotheby says, in his Principia Topo- 
graphica, Vol. Wl. p. 2, that “Mr Ottley 
amassed an interesting and large collection 
of the specimens of the Paper made in the 
Netherlands from as early a period as 1350 
to 1550: from which, together with the trac- 
ings he obtained of marks in dated volumes 
of accounts, wherein there were no blank 


leaves, and also tracings from the Public 
Account Books preserved at Haarlem and 
elsewhere, he was enabled to form a series 
of the drawings of the various water-marks 
he had met with, arranging them according 
to dates, and to the different parts of the 
Netherlands whence the folio books of ac- 
counts had been forwarded.” 
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that it was as little a French mark as a Dutch, for there is a great 
trade in paper between Northern France and the Netherlands, and 
many of the marks collected by Ottley are in evidence on the point. 
But to make the point clear, we may examine the collection of 
marks (filigranes) published by Matton and Midoux from French 
SOULCES”®. 

Amongst the 600 specimens there does not seem to be a single 
case of crossed arrows. 

So far then, our only instance is the Tuscan letter of 1468. 

Let us now turn to the collection of marks published by Jansen, 
in his 'ssaz sur [origine de la gravure. We find two cases of crossed 
arrows, numbered respectively 55 and 287. Turning to p. 341 we 
find that No. 55 is an Italian mark, apparently one that is employed 
by Nicolas Jenson the Venetian printer. The passage runs as 
follows : 


“les Fléches placées en sautoir, No. 55, sont également de 1470, et servent de 
marque au papier de quelques villes Vénétiennes, ainsi qu’a celui de Bologne et de 
Rome?.” 


The other numbered drawing (No. 287) will be found to be a 
mark from a paper employed by a printer at Treviso, one Bernard 
Celerino di Luere’®. 

These two marks then are North Italian. 

Next let us try the collection made by Sotheby, in his 7ypography 
of the XVth century. We find the crossed arrows in the following 
printed books : 


Tortellius at Rome in 1471 Ulrich Gallus 
Strabo at Venice in 1472 Vindelin de Spira 
Cicero ,, es 5 1480 Jenson? 

Valerius Maximus ,, - 5 1471 Vindelin de Spira 
Cicero: ;, ss . 1475 Jenson 
Dante ,, B= A EEG Vindelin de Spira 


1 Etude sur les Filigranes des papiers JL’ esame sui principii della francese ed itali- 
employés en France aux XIV’ et Xv’ siécles, ana lifografia, overo storia critica di Nicola 
accompagnée de 600 dessins lithographiés, /eson, Lucca, 1797. ) 
par Etienne Midoux et Auguste Matton. 3 Here he is borrowing from an £clazr- 
Paris, 1868. cissement sur les marques du papier par 

2 The author is borrowing from Sardini, M. de la Serna. 


H. 5 
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to which may be added from Bodemann (Xylographische und Typo- 
graphische Incunabeln) : 


Augustine: Venice, 1470, by John and Vindelin de Spira. 


It will be seen that these marks must be North Italian, and 
probably not very far, as to their place of manufacture, from Venice. 
The collection made by Briquet' from the Genoese archives, which - 
contains nearly 600 watermarks, ranging from a.p. 1154 to 1700, 
does not exhibit a single case of the crossed arrows, a result which 
is very striking as a confirmation of our belief that we have rightly 
located the paper-mill which used the sign in question in the N.E. 
of Italy. It is, moreover, striking that they appear to be confined 
almost to a single decade. Unless, then, we can find earlier 
specimens, or can trace them further afield, we are almost driven to 
conclude that the Durham Plato is a North Italian product, and that 
it is not earlier than the invention of printing. 

We have discussed this single watermark at length, because it 
seems to afford ground for definite conclusions. It is not, to be 
sure, impossible that Italian paper of the kind described might 
be exported to England, either from Genoa or Venice. But the 
evidence, in the shape of extant papers, for such a belief is not 
forthcoming. We shall conclude, therefore, provisionally that the 
scriptorium that we are in search of was in some North Italian city, 
probably in the neighbourhood of Venice’. 


1 Papiers et Filigranes des archives de Very similar marks will be found in Briquet, 


Génes par C. M. Briquet. 

2 While we are engaged upon this point, 
it may be well to recall what we said with 
regard to the watermarks of the Leicester 
Codex in our first discussion of that MS. 
The marks of the paper used in that MS. 
were not easy to decipher or to locate. The 
one which is marked A in my book (a 
trident-shaped mark) is declared by Sir 
E. M. Thompson to be nothing else than 
a letter M, and I see now that he is right. 


Nos. 403—406, under the dates 1408—1448. 
A single instance will be found in Midoux 
and Matton (No. 422) froma MS. at Soissons. 
The mark is surmounted by a Latin cross as 
in the case of some of the Genoese examples. 
I have no doubt of its Italian origin. 

The Leicester mark B is suspected by 
Sir E. M. Thompson to be a faintly impressed 
bull’s head. It is one of the commonest 
and most widely diffused of paper marks. 


CHAP LE RIL, 


THE COMMON ORIGINAL OF THE LEICESTER CODEX, THE MILAN MS. 


AND THE BURDETT-COUTTS MS. 


We have now definitely taken the Leicester Codex back into 
Italy. The next step is to find a local home for the MS. from which 
it is most nearly derived. We do not mean by that term the MS. 
which is the ancestor of the whole group, and which is commonly, but 
perhaps erroneously, supposed to be an wzczal MS. of great dignity 
and critical weight. We have only to look at the common matter 
which is found attached to Codd. 69, 346, 543, to be convinced of 
the close relation that subsists between these three, at all events. 
Each of them, for example, has the peculiar tract on the Patriarchates 
followed, in two cases out of the three, by the tract on the Climates 
of Africa: and unless these tracts have been removed from the 
ancestry of the other members of the group, they constitute a special 
bond of propinquity between the MSS. in which they occur. Is it 
possible by a scrutiny of the tracts to find out anything further with 
regard to the common form from which this subordinate group 
has been derived? Let us see whether the question can be 
answered with a sufficient degree of clearness. 

In the first place, we remark that the two tracts in question belong 
together: we shall find them occurring not only in. Cod. 346 and 
Cod. 543, but also in the Graeco-Arabic MS. of the Gospels Cod. 
211. The second is an appendix to the first, goes with it tradi- 
tionally, and we shall, I think, see reason to believe that it is by the 
same hand as the first. Hence the absence of the tract on the 
Climates of Africa in the Leicester Codex is merely a case of 

erie 
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omission, perhaps of deliberate omission on account of the unin- 
telligibility of the matter’. We might, therefore, treat the two tracts 
as a single work, if we wished. It will, however, be convenient to 
begin our investigation with the small fragment on the Climates of 
Africa. 
In the Burdett-Coutts manuscript this fragment reads as follows : 

I take the text from Scrivener, Adversaria Critica (p. xx and p. 57); 
where the MS. is described and collated. 

Ai rdé€es TOV KAYaTwY THS adpLKTs: 

mpotov Kina y ALBIn Kadrovpmevy AovBia Kal pola bu 

Aedvrepov Kina 4 pavpovoia nro aiftorria médedu 

és we ovo 

Tptrov kAipa yuiBax nyouv oéxed 

Téraptov KAiwa  povpéda, yyouv CéB 

Iléumrov KAtpa adbpixy iv... 


Of one leaf only a few letters remain. 


This is how the text is given on p. xx, but on p. 57 it 
appears again with the following variations : 
AovBre for Aov.a 
és we ov0l 
apy 7... 
end of leaf: one leaf torn out: only a few fragments remain. 


Our business is to explain this perplexing and barely intelli- 
gible little document. 

In the first place we remark that the writer has used the 
word Africa in two different senses: in his headline it is a 
continent: in his divisions of the continent it appears to. stand 
for proconsular Africa. He is working from a source which has 
used words in a sense different from his own. 

The same thing may be suspected, though we cannot be sure 
on this point, in his use of the word climate. In the tract on 
the Patriarchates the word appears to be used in an indefinite 


1 Another conclusive argument for the kAcdroy kré: 
accuracy of this view lies in the fact that 
part of the matter which Cod. 543 adds to 
Cod. 69 belongs to the latter: thus Cod. 543 
continues 


where the twelve enumerated metropolitans 
belong to the fifth patriarchate in the previous 
tract. Cod. 69 has therefore discarded a 
little too much, if it deliberately omitted 
éxet b€ ptporodiras 13. Ai tages rv the climates. The text must go further. 
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sense: the patriarchate of Constantinople is said to include all 
the northern climes, that of Alexandria all the southern, and 
so on. Clearly the word is here used indefinitely. But we must 
examine whether in the subdivision of Africa the word has a 
technical or a general meaning, and, if it should be the former, 
whether our writer has taken over this technical meaning from 
his sources, though he was himself capable of using the word 
somewhat differently. 

What then is the original meaning of the word climate, and 
how could the world be divided into climates ? 

Our modern maps and geographies still retain traces of the 
earlier cosmographies, according to which the Greeks divided up 
the known and the habitable parts of the world. We still see 
marked on the globe temperate, torrid and frigid zones, probably 
without suspecting that they are the substitute for an older and 
at one time universally accepted division of the world, invented 
by the Greeks, and taken over from them by the Arabs at the 
time when Islam stood for civilization as well as faith’ 

According to the Greek cosmographers, the world is (a) habit- 
able (y oickovpéry) and (4) uninhabitable. The second division is 
a negligeable quantity : we do not, in the early days of geography, 
make maps of countries where people do not live. Accordingly the 
ground to be studied excludes both the Arctic and the Equatorial 
regions: and when these are excluded, the remainder is divided 
into a series of parallel zones, called kAiuara. The name shows 
that the division has something to do with the height of the 
sun in the sky, and its inclination («Afvw) relatively to the 
equator, the elevation being measured either by the shadows 
which it casts or by the length of the day. Without going into 
a detailed account of the progress made by inquisitive man into 
astronomical truth, it is sufficient to observe that the division 
into climates, between certain arbitrary limits which define the 
inhabited portion of the earth, is made practically by observing 
the length of the longest day at different places on the meridian, 


1 Another curious instance of survival is  literates the “last longitude” of Arab maps 
the term Ultima Thule for the end of the and geographies. 
world, which merely translates and trans- 
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and drawing a line of latitude across the meridian each time 
that the length of the longest day increases by a given amount. 
Usually there are seven such zones, and these zones are the 
Greek climates. What we are concerned with is not the question 
of scientific accuracy, either in the conception or in the delimitation 
of these zones, but with the historical question of their relative 
positions as marked on the earliest maps by the first geographers, 
and as brought down out of the Greek world into the middle 
ages by the savants of Islam’. 

We shall examine carefully into the meaning of the climates 
of the world in the Arabic geographers, remembering that all 
through the middle ages geography is practically an Arabic 
monopoly ; we shall trace the change that slowly comes over the 
word climate as the conventional division of the world’s surface 
into zones is recognized as insufficiently scientific: and then we 
shall turn to the little tract on the climates of Africa in our 
group of MSS. and examine in what sense the term is there 
to be understood. 

For instance, if we turn to Amari, Azbloteca Arabo-Sicula, 
p- 359, we find the following statement: 

‘“’ Tolim, clima, divisione geografica degli antichi. 


Provincia, distretto o contado. In tale significato Edrisi usa questa voce 
al singolare, come sinonimo di ‘amd.” 


Here it is noted that the Arabic climate is usually the con- 
ventional one of the geographers, but that in Edrisi (fl. 1150 a.p.) 
it is sometimes used in the general sense of district. 

In a note on p. 9 of the same work, Amari again observes, 
with regard to the fluctuation of the meaning of the word chmate 
in Edrisi, 

“JT arabo ’¢glim, trascrizione di xAiua, vuol dire una delle divisioni della Terra 
secondo gli antichi geografi ed anche una provincia. Non é uopo aggiungere che qui ha 


il primo significato e che gli Arabi non danno mai a questo vocabulo quello che ha 
preso nelle lingue moderne dell’ Europa.” 


1 As we shall frequently have to quote lished translations of the greatest works on 
from these Arabic geographers, let us say Arabic geography will be found sufficient. 
once for all that we make no pretence to’ Into the minutiae of Arabic criticism we do 
more than an elementary knowledge of not need to enter. 

Arabic, and that, for our purpose, the pub- 
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This statement of Amari, that the Arabs never use the word 
climate in the modified sense, had itself to be modified, as being 
far too rapid a generalisation: and in his Storia det Musulmant 
di Sicilia (mu. p. 275) we find him speaking as follows: 

“Ta prima cosa é da vedere che valga qui Aim; la qual voce gli Arabi tolsero del 
greco, al par di noi; le serbarono il significato che aveva in geografia fisica ; e v’ aggi- 
unser quello di circoscrizione territoriale. Cosi la troviamo in Affrica nel decimo 


secolo [sc. Ibn Haukal], in Sicilia nel duodecimo [sc. Edrisi] e in Egitto nel decimo- 
quarto [sc. Abdallatif].” 


It thus appears that the word c/émate underwent in Arabic 
a slow change of meaning, and came at last to be used in the 
sense of district or province just in the same way as it passed 
over in Greek from one meaning to the other, and as, for 
example, we find it in the tract on the Patriarchates. 

Saving this gradual substitution and encroachment of a later 
meaning, the usage of the Arabic geographers is steady in the 
maintenance of the word ‘zm as an earth-zone. 

For example, Massoudy, writing in the middle of the tenth 
century, composed a cosmographic and philosophic work which 
is described as follows in Reinaud’s [troduction to the Geography 
of Abulfeda (p. \xvii): 

“Outre les Prairies d’Or, Massoudy a composé un traité intitulé Lzzre de 
Pindication et de Vadmonition...on trouve dans la préface plusieurs détails intéressants 
sur les travaux littéraires de Massoudy. En voici quelques fragments : 

_..Maintenant il m’a paru convenable de joindre aux ouvrages précédents un traité 
auquel je donne pour titre L’indicateur et le moniteur. j’y insérerai d’une manicre 
abrégée ce qui concerne...les vents, le lieu d’ot ils soufflent, leurs effets et leurs 
influences ; la terre, sa figure,...la distribution des septs climats et leur attribution a 
chacune des sept planétes.” 


Observe that Massoudy’s map contains the seven zones’, which 
are the traditional division of the earth’s surface. Notice also 
the conventional elements which go to make up a geography: 
the chapter on the winds is an important one, because we shall 


1 Massoudy speaks of having seen maps étaient restés intacts, s’exprime ainsi, ‘J’ai 
with the climates marked in different colours. vu /es septs climats enluminés de diverses 
“Massoudy, qui écrivait dans la premiére couleurs, dans plusieurs livres’.” Abulfeda, 
moitié du X® siecle de notre ére,d une epoque = //rod. p. xliv. 
ot les monuments de la littérature arabe 
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find presently that Nilus Doxapatrius in his tract on the Five 
Patriarchates also introduces the winds, a point which sadly 
perplexed M. l’Abbé Martin. As we shall see, the wind-rose is 
purely conventional and answers to what sailors call “boxing the 
compass.” 

One of the most famous of Arabic savants is the great Edrisi, 
and he will be especially important for our enquiry, because he 
resides in Sicily and is an exact contemporary of Nilus Doxapatrius 
to whom we shall have presently occasion to refer in connexion 
with the tract on the Patriarchates which is contained in our 
group of MSS., and whom we shall identify as its author. 
Nilus, whoever he was, wrote in Sicily and dates his dedication 
of his work to the Norman King Roger in 1143 A.D. Con- 
cerning Edrisi we are told as follows in the Prolegomena to 


Abulfeda (p. cxiv) : 


“On sait qu’Edrisi se trouvait en 548 (1154 de J. C.) en Sicile’, A la cour du 
prince normand Roger II qui était tres-zélé pour les sciences, notamment pour la 
géographie. Ce fut pour ce prince qu’Edrisi composa le traité auquel il doit sa 
célébrité en Orient et en Occident. J/ouvrage d’Edrisi porte le titre d’Amusement de 
celui qui désire parcourir le monde....Voici ce qu’on lit dans le Dictionnaire 
biographique de Khalyl Alsefedy, a l’article Roger: ‘Roger avait beaucoup de gofit 
dans les études philosophiques. II fit venir des cétés d’Afrique le schérif Edrisi et le 
chargea de construire quelque chose 4 l'image du monde....Un jour le roi dit & Edrisi, 
Je voudrais avoir une description de la terre, faite d’aprés des observations directes et 
non d’aprés des livres. La-dessus le roi et Edrisi firent choix de quelques hommes 
intelligents et honnétes. Ces hommes se mirent a voyager a orient, 4 l’occident, au 
midi et au nord:...4 mesure qu’un de ces hommes arrivaient, Edrisi insérait dans son 
traité les remarques qui lui étaient communiquées. VoilA comment fut composé le 
Nozhat-al-Moschtac.’ 

A Pépoque ou Edrisi séjourna en Sicile, la puissance normande avait atteint son 
apogee, et cette circonstance ne contribua pas peu aux facilités de tout genre 
qu’Edrisi trouva pour son travail. Outre la Sicile, Roger possédait une grande partie 
du continent italien. D/ailleurs, en Sicile, une partie de la population se composait 
des anciens Arabes et Africains qui avaient été si longtemps maftres du pays et qui 
continuaient a professer lislamisme. La civilisation chrétienne et la civilisation 
musulmane se trouvaient en présence 4 Palerme et 4 Messine, et ces deux ports 


1 The date given is that of the death of cinquecenquarantotto (29 marzo 1153—1I7 
Roger II. Cf. Amari, Bi0/. Arabo-Sicula, marzo 1154)...egli fece venire della costiera 
p- 289, from an Arabic necrology: @ Africa [lit. ‘al ‘adwah, la terra del passagio] 

“Raggar (Ruggiero) ré dei Franchi, prin- lo garif ’al ’Idrist (Edrisi), autore di Nuzhat 
cipe della Sicilia, mori di angina P anno ’al Mustdq.” 
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voyaient arriver chaque jour des navires de tous les points de horizon. Edrisi profita 
des renseignements que lui communiquaient les voyageurs des cétés de |’Afrique, de 
’Egypte, et de la Syrie: en méme temps, il tira un parti fort utile des notions que lui 
fournirent les Chrétiens; non seulement il rédigea une description deétaillée de la 
Sicile, de l’Italie, de la France, de I’Illyrie, et de Allemagne, mais encore il traga un 
dessin assez exact de la presqu’ile de Scandinave, dont les anciens n’avaient eu qu’une 
idée trés-vague. En ce qui concerne les iles situées sur les cétés occidentales de 
YAfrique, dont le nombre avait été exagéré, il puisa dans la légende d’un saint 


x 


Irlandais, appelé saint Brandaine, qui 4 cette époque jouissait d’un grand credit en 
occident.” 


The foregoing passage is of the utmost importance in our 
investigation: we shall show that Edrisi’s geography is based, 
like the rest of the Arabic treatises, on the seven zones, although 
there are cases where he uses the word climate in a more general 
sense. But even more important than this fact is the glimpse 
that we get into the intellectual life of the Norman court, at 
a time when Nilus Doxapatrius either composed or transcribed 
from some existing source the tract on the Five Patriarchates. 
Certainly no one will be disposed to deny that the intellectual 
environment was favourable to the production of either of the 
tracts which we are discussing. Geography was in the air, and 
a knowledge of the seven earth-zones was a mark of good- 
breeding and an introduction to royal favour. Edrisi himself 
tells us that Prince Roger desired to know the boundaries of 
his possessions, the lines of communication, the c/zmates in which 
they were situated, &c. He had a planisphere made, of an 
enormous size, on which were engraved the configuration of the 
seven climates, the regions, countries, &c., seas, eulicm er lc 
accompany the planisphere a book was necessary which should 
treat of the products of each country, of the peculiarities of each 
climate, the state of the populations, &c. Such a work was 
accordingly composed by Edrisi’. 


des lignes idéales imaginées par les astro- 
nomes. Il] y a dans chaque climat un grand 
nombre de villes, de forts, de villages et de 


1 Edrisi’s statement concerning the seven 
climates is as follows (tr. Jaubert, p. 5): 
“La partie habitable de la terre a été 


divisée par les savants en sept climats, dont 
chacun s’étend de V’occident 4 orient. Cette 
division n’est point établie d’aprés des lignes 
naturellement existantes, mais bien d’aprés 


H. 


peuples qui ne se ressemblent point entre 
eux.” 

Note that Jaubert’s translation of Edrisi is 
severely criticized by Dozy and de Goeje for 


6 
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We have shown, then, that his geography, however reinforced 
by fresh observations, followed the conventional method, and that 
the seven zones were incorporated in it. But we have done more 
than this, we have reproduced and recalled the state of learning 
at the court of King Roger II, and have found that it was exactly 
the place where such tracts as we are studying would have been 
welcomed, if they were not actually produced under the stimulus 
of the royal zeal for Cosmography. The whole court of Sicily 
was a Royal Geographical Society with Edrisi for President and 
King Roger for Treasurer. We shall frequently have to allude 
to Edrisi’s work in the following pages. 

Without making any attempt at an exhaustive enumeration of 
the Arabic writers who make maps of the climates, it may not 
be amiss to give a few more references. 

Al-Kazwini (Zakariya ibn Muhammad ibn Mahmud) is another 
famous African geographer, somewhat later than Edrisi. He died 
in 1283, and is the author of two famous geographical works, 
one of which is called Zhe Wonders of Creation, the other Places 
of countries [athar el-belad|. The former of these works has been 
translated by Dr Hermann Ethé, from whom I extract the follow- 
ing statement of Kazwini with regard to the climates. It is 
accompanied by a rude representation of the order and content 
of the climates on the surface of the Earth. 


Wisse dass das bewohnte Viertel sich nun wieder in sieben Abschnitte theilt, deren 
jeder ein Klima oder eine Zone genannt wird, und aussieht als ob sie ein aus- 
gebreiteter Teppich sei, dessen Lange von Osten nach Westen und dessen Breite von 
siidlicher nach nordlicher Richtung sich erstreckt. Diese Zonen sind nun von 
verschiedenartiger Lange und Breite: die langste und breiteste- derselben ist die erste 
Zone, denn deren Lange von Osten nach Westen betragt ungefahr 3000 Parasangen, 
und ihre Breite von Siiden nach Norden ungefahr 150 Parasangen. Die kiirzeste aller 
Zonen an Lange wie an Breite ist die siebente, denn deren Lange von Osten nach Westen 
betragt nur ungefahr 1500 Parasangen, und ihre Breite von Siiden nach Norden 
ungefiihr 70. Was die iibrigen Zonen zwischen beiden betrifft, so ist deren Lange und 
Breite verschieden, bald etwas mehr, bald etwas weniger. Dies ist die Gestalt der 
sieben Zonen : 


the nonchalance with which it is made: the [Edrisi’s description of Africa and Spain 
critics publish with a translation the text of  [Leyde, 1866]. 
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Kazwini’s adhesion to the system of zones, and the rudeness of 
the map by which he explains them, will assist our imagination to 
realize the sources which were available to the author of our tract on 
the Climates of Africa, for if he were really treating of the same 
climates as the ordinary geographers of the time, he must have either 
taken them from a book, or from some rude system of cartography 
such as is found in the Arabic geographers. 

We will conclude this part of our enquiry into the meaning of 
climates in early geography by examining what is said on the subject 
by the great Arabic scholar Abulfeda. ; 

Abulfeda was born in 1273 a.p. and died in 1331 aD. His 
geography has already been quoted by us in the excellent edition of 
Reinaud and Guyard. To this translation we shall constantly have 
to refer for the description of the climates and their identification. 
In his Prolegomena’ Abulfeda says : 

eh oh 
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“Sache que la plus grande partie du monde habité est située entre le 10° degre de 
latitude septentrionale et le 50°. Or les hommes de l'art ont divisé cet espace en sept 
climats, de maniére que chaque climat format une espéce de zone offrant un caractére 
commun 2 tous les pays qui en font partie. _ Les climats s’étendent en long de lorient 
x Voccident. Pour leur largeur, elle est comparativement petite : cest l’espace 
nécessaire pour que le plus long jour du pays que chaque climat représente ait une 
demi-heure de plus que le climat précédent.” 


Abulfeda’s idea of the surface of the earth is illustrated by the 


following figure*: 





















1 The limits are not the same in all geo- 
graphers. 

Shems eddin Abou Abdallah of Damascus, 
whose Manual of Cosmography was trans- 
lated by Mehren, makes the climates extend 
from 12° to 604°. 

“Bien que les anciens n’aient pas été 
daccord dans leurs opinions sur la division 
de la terre, les astronomes et les géographes 
admettent généralement la division de la 
terre en climats, qui s’étendent du sud au 
nord depuis le 12° degré de latitude septen- 
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trionale jusqu’au 62$° et de l’ouest a Jest, 
depuis les tiles Fortunées et Eternelles situées 
& une distance de dix degrés dans la mer 
occidentale ou Vocéan jusqu’au bord de la 
Mer Ténébreuse...un parallele de louest a 
Vest fait la frontiére du premier climat. Tout 
ce qui se trouve entre  Equateur et ce paral- 
léle...est considéré hors des sept climats:... 
sa largeur est de 123°, le jour le plus long 
pendant le solstice d’été durant 124 heures.” 

2 It is evidently a circular disc with the 
equator for one diameter. 
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In dividing the climates he gives the latitudes of the Northern 
and Southern boundaries of each zone, the reckoning beginning from 
the south. The division is as follows: 


Climate Latitude N. 
to or 
7th extends | ° < 
from 473 - 
to - 
che { ATs 
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to oe 
Bthy 3 { oo 2 
from 38z5 - 
to 855° 
Are ee ae 
(from 33°. 
to 335. 
rd 2 
3 fy ee 272. 
to s 
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to 2055 
Ist ” { Boi 
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Abulfeda prides himself on assigning each place to its right 
climate. He criticises other geographers for their carelessness in 
this respect ; 


“Ja plupart des personnes qui ont publié des tables de longitude et de latitude, ou 


x 


des ouvrages analogues, n’ont pas tenu un compte exact du climat propre 4 chaque 
lieu, et ils ont transporté les lieux d’un climat dans un autre....Pour nous, nous avons 
fait attention a cela, et nous avons placé chaque lieu dans le climat qui lui appartient.” 
And now let us turn to the little document on the Climates of 
Africa and see whether it is made on the ancient lines which the 
tradition of Arabic geographers favours, or whether it is merely a 
rough enumeration of countries. The first glance at the list is 
discouraging ; the writer speaks of five climates. There ought to be 
only four in which any part of Africa is contained. Most of Sicily, 
says Ibn Said®, is in the fifth climate, which practically shuts up pro- 
consular Africa, with the rest of Sicily, to the fourth climate’. 


1 Edrisi on the other hand, according to Taqwim ’al Buldan (Tavola sinottica de’ 


M. Reinaud, Proleg. to Abulfeda, p. cclxxvil, 
commenced his climates at the equator and 
terminated them at the 64th degree of lati- 
tude, on the supposition that outside these 
limits the world was not habitable. 

2 Muhtasir gigrafia. 

3 Cf. Amari, Biblioteca, p. 63, quoting the 


paesi). 

“Nel quinto de’ climi, comunemente cosi 
dette, quello [cioé che abbraccia] le isole de’ 
mari di Ponente [é noverata] la Sicilia, che 
[sta] realmente [entro i limiti] del quarto 
clima, nel Mediterraneo, di faccia all’ [Africa] 
proprie.” 
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Another discouraging sign is that the first climate is said to 
contain Libya: but it is evident that in enumerating climates from 
the south to the north, Libya ought to be a good way further on ; it 
certainly cannot be the first climate. 

On the other hand we note that if the writer were really working 
from south to north, the province of Africa is rightly placed at the 
end of the list. 

Looking closely at the list of climates as given in the Burdett- 
Coutts MS., we see, amongst other unintelligible matter, the words 


és GE ovo 


descriptive of something in the second climate. This is evidently 
the name of a place, and stands for Asszout on the Nile. 

We observe, in the next place, that it is an Arabic name, or more 
exactly, a Greek transcription of an Arabic name. That it is Arabic 
is shown by the prefixed article: the Coptic form would be simply 
Siout'; it is much the same as if the name of Cairo appeared 
in English as al Cairo; we should at any rate know that we were 
dealing with a bona-fide Arabic name*. The name, then, is Arabic, : 
the article in its assimilated form, es-.Szou¢, shows that. But further 
it is a transliteration and not simply the borrowing of an Arabic 
name. Scrivener notes that there is another letter which belongs to 
the word, and suggests that we read 


es oe ovol. 


Now the Arabic form of the name is bgJ!, and if Scrivener’s 
alternative reading be correct, the 6¢ of the transcription shows that 
the writer of the tract has read the final letter as 4, and given a 
proper Greek equivalent. | 

If this be correct, he is working either from an Arabic text or 
from an Arabic map. But, as we shall see presently, it is very 
doubtful indeed whether Scrivener’s reading is correct. 

To verify this identification, we remark in the next place that his 
description of the second climate ends with the word Siout; this can 


1 The Greek name being Lycopolis. this may be called an Arabism; if they said 
2 The French actually translate the article a@/ Cazre it would be an Arabic translitera- 
in such a case, and say /e Caire, au Caire; tion. 
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only mean that the second climate contains or extends as far as Siout. 
Is that correct? We can easily test the matter. 
Abulfeda’s description of Egypt contains the following state- 
ment : 
p- 154. Osyouth ou Soyouth (ou bien encore Asyouth), 
d’aprés lAthoual 22° 10’ N. Lat., 
» le Canoun 23%’, 


» un auteur 26° 48’. 
Osyouth se trouve dans le Sayd, a Vextrémité du deuxieme climat. 


Edrisi’s Geography will also tell us that Siout is in the second 
climate, though he does not so definitely say that it is in the limit of 
the climate. 

Edrisi’s method is to work across the climates from west to east, 
telling all the countries, cities and peoples passed on the way. For 
example, he begins his first climate as follows : 

“Ce climat commence a l’ouest de la mer occidentale, qu’on appelle aussi la mer 


des ténébres. C’est celle au dela de quelle personne ne sait ce qui existe. Il y a deux 
jles, nommées les Iles Fortunées, d’oii Ptolémée commence a compter les longitudes.” 


He then works across Africa to Nubia, Abyssinia, and so on to 
China. When he comes to the second climate, he begins again at 
the west, and crossing the central parts of Africa he reaches the 
mountain Tailamoun. Then he says: 

“ De la montagne de Tailamoun & Assiout (Osiout ou Siout), ville considerable sur 


Ja rive occidentale du Nil, dont les environs sont trés fertiles, on compte une journée 
de navigation.” 


It follows that Siout is, according to Edrisi also, in the second 
climate. We need not hesitate to say that, as far as we have gone, 
the evidence is in favour of a belief that the climates in our tract 
are not very different from the conventional zones of the Arab 
geographers. But here we must pause and reflect: for while it is 
quite clear that we have rightly identified in our tract the name 
Siout, and have also proved that the second climate is the right place 
for Siout, still there is so much that is perplexing or unintelligible in 
the rest of the tract, that we ought not to draw any definite conclusions 
until we have a better text of the fragment itself and have eliminated 
some of the disorder and unintelligibility which characterise it. 
So leaving the identification of Siout as a certain point which is 
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clear, and its place in the second climate as a probable explanation, 
let us return to Scrivener’s text and see if we can improve it. 

In my tract on the Leicester Codex I quoted only the first 
two lines of the tract, as follows (p. 65): 


Cod. B.-C. pergit. yeu 8@ pytporoAiras 18’. At rafers Tov kAipdtwv THs appukns Kat 


Tos KAAOVYTAL. 


mpotov kAiwa 7 AULBin n Kadovpevyn AovBre Kal paipake KTE. 


Upon this Scrivener remarked that the last words were in- 
correct?: ‘‘paudds, xof patpaxe xré. as in Harris.” 
This note is repeated on p. 57 as follows: 


“Kal poads (videtur: non petpaxe with Harris) 


” 
. 


The whole of the text is given by Scrivener from the MS. as 


we have transcribed it above, and with the variations that we 
have noted. In order to clear up the disputed reading and to 
settle the internal dissonances in Scrivener’s two presentations of 
it, I have retranscribed the text from the MS., and here is the 


result. 


a a A N A A 2 
Al rages tov KAdtwv THs appiKys Kal Tos KaAroOdVTAL. - 


2a Cone 


€. méumtov kNiwa adptKy) 7. 


devrepov Kina y pavpovola: nrou aifiowia: Berd és ce but. 
tpirov Kripa y Bigaxivia® yyouv wéxeX. 
Téraptov KAipa n vouvpydia®: qyouv CEP. 


mparov kriua 7 ALBIN 7) KaAovpévyn AOVBrE Kal papaK.’. 


4 


And now consider the form in which the tract lies before us, 
and it will be clear that almost all the unintelligible readings 


are gone. 


The names of well-known African provinces spring 


to light: papd« probably stands for pappapixy where a syllable 


ADEA GLE NEG ASS 

2 The last three words appear to be want- 
ing in Scrivener. 

3 It seems that there is a superfluous iota 
in my transcription, unless it should be 
covered by a slight ridge in the vellum. I 
do not think it is there; and the accent also 
seems to be wrong. Scrévener’s reading 
does not extst. 

4 Note that Scrivener has mistaken a 
minuscule 8 for a »: they are certainly very 


alike in the MS., only » has a very small 
stroke to the left: the 5 over ov has a curved 
flourish which Scrivener has read as a ¢: it 
probably does not mean anything of the 
kind. There is no « after Beded, the curve 
of the 6 is merely brought down vertically. 

5 This is what Scrivener reads as 7puBak, 
taking the minuscule @ for a p, and giving a 8 
of the later cursive form for ¢: the four last 
letters of the word he altogether drops. 

6 This has been wrongly read as poupeda. 
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has been lost by haplography; psBax has become the province 
Byzacene; povyeda has turned into Numidia. 

But this is not all: we removed the impossible word pededu 
before Assiout, and restored Béded. It is the exact transliteration 
of the Arabic word for country, introduced no doubt unconsciously 
by a person acquainted with the language: the second climate 
is, according to the writer, 


the country of Siout. 


It 1s now perfectly certain that the document in question comes 
Jrom a Graeco-Arabic hand. 

In confirmation of the correctness of our transcriptions and 
interpretation, we append the complete text as in stands in 
Cod. 346, from photographs which have been supplied to us 
through the kind offices of Dr Ceriani. The text thus furnished 
is as follows: 

Ai ragis tov KAyudrov THs adpiKhs Kal mas Kadodvrar: mpGrov KAnpa n ALBin: 7 
kaAoupevn NovBue- Kat papakie. SevTepov KAHua y pavpovola: ATO. aifioria: BédrAcdes ve 
ob (sic): tpitov KAjpa n Bilaxwia: yyouv oéxeA: Téraptov KAnwa: 1 vovpedias qyouv 
CéB wéurrov KAnpa: adpixy: you KapOayévvy 


where the facsimile should be studied, and the close relation of 
the MSS. to one another observed. The final words that are 
added verify our statement that the fifth climate is Proconsular 
Africa. 

There are still a few points doubtful. We ought to be able 
to clear up the words oéyeA and (8, as well as one or two 
residual confusions in the arrangement of the climates. 

Of oéyeX I cannot speak very confidently: it may, perhaps, 
be an attempt to transliterate the Arabic Jel (sahil), which is 
used for the sea-shore. But on this point I am not quite easy. 

More certain is the recognition of ¢é8 in the name which 
the Arabic geographers give to the Western Soudan, the hinter- 
land of Numidia, which they call the country of Zab. 

And now we come to the residual difficulties, as well as to 
the previous question whether the climates are zones or provinces. 
The correction of the text has certainly brought the provinces 
to the front, and made the conventional zones retire somewhat 
into the background. It is not necessary for our investigation 


H. if 
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into the origin of the group of MSS., to decide the point one 
way or another. We are quite satisfied with having established 
a Graeco-Arabic origin for the MSS. that we were engaged on. 
We will, however, spend a little time in examining the residual 
difficulties. If the climates are merely districts, the only difficulty 
of any moment appears to be the equation of pavpovota, which 
ought to mean Morocco, with Ethiopia.~ If, however, they are 
the ancient zones, we ought to explain also why Libya has the 
first place. The difficulty with pavpovotia might perhaps be 
resolved by regarding it as a corruption of Meroé. Meroe is 
a city and district which has certainly great importance with 
ancient geographers, and is synonymous with Ethiopia in one of 
the senses of that geographical term’. 

The importance of the district lay in the assumption of the 
ancient geographers that the country between the great bend of 
the Nile was in reality an island, and that in this island of 
Meroé the traveller would notice the phenomenon that the solar 
shadow at midday might fall either north or south. Milton, who 
knew his ancient geography well, catches the point in Paradise 
Regained, where he speaks as follows’: 

“Some from farthest south, 
Syene, where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroé, Nilotic isle, and more to west 
The realms of Bocchus to the Blackmoor Sea.” 

The identification of Meroé and Ethiopia is confirmed by 
the following passages from Strabo: 

Libs Xvi. 2: ee péystov adrois (sc. tots AiGvomiots) Bacidevov 7 Mepon, 
rods Spavupos TH VYTw" THY de Vacov FvpecedH Pact TO TXHMA KTE. 

xvii. 3. e& "Ade€avSpelas cis Mepony 16 Bactdrcov trav Aifidrwv zpos vorov iovte 
ordd.oi eiot rept pupiovs. 

The perplexity, then, over pavpovoia may perhaps be re- 
moved by a plausible emendation. 

There remains, then, the question whether it is possible to 
arrange the five provinces so as to throw them nearly into 
agreement with the conventional zones. The only way that I 
can think of by which the correction can be made is as follows. 


1 E.g.it is customary to refer Queen Can- dom of Meroé. 
dace, queen of the Ethiopians, to the king- * Par. Reg. iv. 69. 
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Remembering that we are certainly working over Graeco- 
Arabic materials, perhaps even on Arabic documents, it is a fair 
conjecture that NovBue in the first climate is merely a misreading 
for votre, 49) having been put for a3. The words huBwvn 
kahoupévyn are then a gloss which must be bracketed for removal, 
as having been introduced to explain hovBre’. 

We should then rearrange the climates so as to give Ethiopia 
the first place, and then follow with Nubia. But perhaps it 
would be wiser to leave the text as it stands and definitely 
accept a rough enumeration of African provinces in place of 
the zones. 

For our purpose, as we have said, the great value of the 
investigation lies in the demonstration of the Arabic element in 
the tract which we have been discussing. No purely Greek 
scribe or author produced that tract. The writer was bilingual. 
And the common origin of the Leicester Codex, the Milan Codex 
and the Burdett-Coutts MS. must be sought for under Arabic 
influences, amongst a people who to some extent at least are able 
to read, write and transcribe Arabic, as well as Greek. This 
at once removes the ancestry of the Leicester Codex from North 
Italy to either South Italy or Sicily: it makes also the bridge 
over the Adriatic by which the Burdett-Coutts MS. comes back 
from Janina into the same region as the Leicester Codex. For 
the Milan MS. we have already shown the high probability of 
a Syracusan origin; and bearing in mind the close consanguinity 
of the three, we shall be justified in labelling them all as Sicilian 
MSS., if not actually Syracusan. It will be remembered that 
we have traced the Paris MS., Codex 13, to the same quarter. 
And, in fact, wherever we can trace the history of the members 
of the group, the same geographical and chronological unity is 
apparent. They are Calabro-Sicilian codices of the twelfth century 
at the highest”. 


We proceed, in the next place, to confirm our result as to 


1 We have an almost exactly similar case | more modern form. 
in the tract on the Patriarchates, where the 2 Gregory has dated one of the MSS., that 
writer speaks of 7 Aoprrapdia kal 7 vov which is now at Athens, in the eleventh 
Neyouévn AoyyBapdia, where the ancient century: but this is probably a misapprehen- 
name AoyyiBapdia has been replaced by the _ sion. 
2 
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the Graeco-Arabic hand in the ancestry of 69—346—543 (to 
which may in a secondary sense be added Cod. Evv. 211) by 
proving the same thing for the tract which immediately pre- 
cedes it. 

The tract on the Five Patriarchates was published, in part, 
by Martin, from Cod. 346, along with the patristic parallels in 
the works of Nilus Doxapatrius and Leo the Philosopher. To 
this I added’ the text of the tract as found*in the Leicester 
Codex and some variants from the Burdett-Coutts MS. 

According to Martin, the text of the tract on the Patriarchates 
in the Ferrar-group is an abbreviation of what we find in 
Nilus Doxapatrius, who has himself drawn upon the writings of 
Leo the Philosopher. Nilus, whoever he may be, is known 
both as to time and place, for we are told in the preface 
(Migne, Patr. Gr. cxxxu.) that he composed his tract on the 
Patriarchates for King Roger II of Sicily, when he was in the 
castle at Palermo, in the year 1143 a.p. We observe that we 
are taken again into Sicily at the very time when Edrisi was 
conducting geographical researches for King Roger II. If, then, 
the group 69—346—543 has been borrowing from Nilus Doxa- 
patrius, we cannot put their common ancestor earlier than 1143. 
An objection may be taken that, according to Martin, the same 
tract, with slight variations, is found in the writings of the emperor 
Leo the Philosopher (a,p. 886—911). 

The tract in question is indeed bound up with the works of 
Leo, but who put it there? The answer is that the Patrology 
has taken it over from printed editions which run back into an 
editio princeps based upon a MS. in the Vatican Library, but 
neither the edztzo princeps nor the MS. from which it is taken 
appears to have the slightest idea that it is from Leo the 
Philosopher. It is a mere editorial guess. The tract first ap- - 
peared in the Geographia Sacra of Carolus 4 Sancto Paulo 
(Carolus Vialart), bishop of Avranches, in 1641. It is merely 
a parergon appended to the Geographia Sacra, and headed 


"Avaxepahaiwors tov aywratov atpiapxav trav opobeowv Kal ovvapOunors Tov 
arootohikav Opovey 
ex vetusto codice MS. Vaticano. 


1 Leicester Codex, p. 64. 
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Not a word, you see, about Leo the Wise. Nor does there 
seem any reason for inserting that name in preference to Nilus 
Doxapatrius, to whom the same tract in a somewhat extended 
form is referred in other MSS., or at all events what seems to 
be the same tract, with slight variations. Observe, it is not 
questioned that Nilus Doxapatrius may have used all kinds of 
sources of information, including lists of episcopates which may 
run back to Leo the Philosopher, or to any one else. All that we 
say is that the tract which we find in the Ferrar MSS. is so 
intimately connected with the tract published in the name of 
Nilus Doxapatrius, and with another tract, ascribed on insufficient 
evidence to Leo the Wise, that we are justified in treating 
them as variants of a single document, to which it seems 
reasonable to attach the name of Doxapatrius rather than any 
other. 

It is certain that the documents are very closely connected ; 
the internal variations of the text show that: let us take one 
or two examples. 

In the description of the Roman Patriarchate, we are told by 
Nilus that it extends as far as the setting of the sun, and the 
pillars of Hercules, and the Ocean, in which Ocean there are 
waters that are dead and muddy, 


év @ ioe vexpa vdata Kai ihuwdy. 
The Leicester Codex says: 


ea ¢ \ > / 
ev ® eiot vekpo. veaTa Kal dkivyta vrAWOn. 


Cod. 346 says almost exactly the same. 
When we turn to Leo the Wise we have, according to 
Martin, 


a \ > 7 Ss e / 
év & eiow vexpa vdata Kal axivnta Kai vAwdy, 


i.e. waters that are dead and immoveable and woody. 


Clearly the original text of the tradition did not have either 
iAvddy or vdsdn, but varddy, glassy. The writer of the tract 
has found out in his geographical researches that the Arctic 
Ocean is frozen, and he must needs incorporate the information. 
The authorities are closely related by their error. 

Take another instance that lies near at hand. The text of Nilus 
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Doxapatrius tells us that the Roman Patriarchate contains a part of 
Sicily and of Calabria, where the following winds blow : 


ey td 
év ols SvarAgovaw of avewou “Aptos, Ilapatas «rE. 


We translate Siamhéovew in this way, although it ought literally 
to be rendered, ‘the winds sail about,’ for it is clearly only a phonetic 
variation for Suamvéovow. We find the same phonetic error in the 
Codex Bezae’, and it is not unnatural in view of the relation between 
the Latin Zo and the Greek mvéw. Now observe that the Cod. 346 
has the correct form and reads 


2 e , 7 
€Vv OLS dvarrvéovew avejLol, 


and so has the Leicester text. 
But what of the text which has been referred to Leo the Wise 
and taken for the source of all the variant traditions ? Leo reads 


2 e , / + 
€V OLS TEplTA€OVTES dvamrveovat QVE/LOL, 


where the error has been conflated with its correction. It is quite 
clear from this single instance that the supposed text of Leo is not 
the archetype ; 2.2. it cannot be Leo. 

Having said thus much, we may banish Leo, except in the case 
of materials possibly borrowed from other works of that writer. The 
tract itself must be labelled Nilus Doxapatrius, and it is reasonable 
to regard him as the source from which our MSS. derive their know- 
ledge of the patriarchates. 

The Abbé Martin, who followed the existing identification of Leo, 
was, I suspect, influenced by the fact that in the published text 
ascribed to Leo, the Roman Patriarchate has the first place; it 
is attractive, as a theory of ecclesiastical pre-eminence, to be able to 
produce testimony to one’s right to a top seat, from some one who 
is lower down the table. But it ought to have provoked at least 
a suspicion, as to whether the Emperor of Constantinople was likely 
so distinctly to have said to Old Rome that her place was at the very 
front. However that may be, we shall set Nilus to deal with the 
subject and not Leo. 

And this brings us to the important point that we are working 
towards; who was Nilus ? and why is he called Doxapatrius? The — 
cognomen is sufficiently remarkable to provoke criticism. Does it 


1 Luke 12. 55 vorov mXéovra. 
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mean Praise God, and is he an ecclesiastical double of Praise Barbon 
in the Long Parliament whom the wits christened anew by the name 
of Praise God Barebones ? 

The answer is that the name has nothing to do with the praise of 
God the Father at all; it is apparently an attempt to imitate a 
Moslem title, perhaps Abou Hamid or Abou Mohammed. The 
writer is a converted Moslem, done into Greek and supplied (i) with 
the name of a famous South Italian saint, viz. Nilus: (ii) with 
a title that onan replace and imitate his ancient one, ‘the father of 
the praised one,’ Doxapatrius. 

The result is exactly parallel to what we said of the tract on the 
Climates, that is, it has passed through Arabic hands, and is derived 
from Arabic sources. And we are more than ever confirmed in our 
belief that the same hand wrote the two tracts’. 

Is it possible to identify the hand and to point out the author? 
We have already seen that Nilus Doxapatrius is one of the savants 
to whom King Roger II appealed for help. He was at Palermo 
with the king in 1143, and from the fact that he was singled out to 
write on the subject of ecclesiastical limits, he appears to have been 
a person of some distinction. And we have further shown that he 
was an Arabic scholar and probably a convert from Islam. As we 
know his place, his date and approximately his name, it ought not to 
be impossible to identify him. 

The Arabic method of supplementary naming of fathers after 
their sons and of sons after their fathers is open to some confusion 
when there are more sons than one. For in that case the sons, so far 
as they are known as ibn Mohammed, will all have the same name, 
and the fathers will have as many names as there are male heirs’; 
abu Mohammed, abu Hassan, &c. 

We must bear this in mind in searching for the missing Arabic 
geographer. Our first suggestion is that perhaps the person re- 
sponsible for the tracts may be Edrisi himself. 


1 In which connexion it may be worth 
noting that the writer on the Patriarchates 
uses the word «Aiua in the same general 
sense that we were disposed to attribute 
to the other tract, which general sense is 
also found, as we have said elsewhere, in 


the writings of Edrisi. 

2 There will be no confusion in such a 
case as the English poet has imagined, who 
commences his work with the line 


Abou ben Adhem, may his tribe increase! 
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Edrisi and Nilus Doxapatrius are certainly contemporary Sicilian 
sages. They are both in the service of King Roger II, especially in 
connexion with the Royal Geographical Society of Palermo. Is it 
possible that we are dealing, not with two Arabic geographers, but 
with one? 

The first objection is that Edrisi’s name does not exactly fulfil the 
requirements. His name is Abu Abdallah’ Mohammed ; and unless 
we can assume that he had another son besides Abdallah whose 
name was Hamid or Mohammed, we can hardly equate him with 
Doxapatrius. On the other hand, it is possible that the Abu is meant 
to cover both the names that follow, in which case Edrisi is really Abu 
Mohammed and so is the equivalent of Doxapatrius. 

The second objection lies in the ecclesiastical position of Nilus 
Doxapatrius. It looks as if he were not only a converted Moslem, 
but even a Christian monk. In the preface to the Greek tract he is 
called an Archimandrite, and in his own narrative which follows the 
preface he says that he is not only ready to do ‘whatever your 
Eminence may require,’ but that he is also acting under the direction 
of his ecclesiastical superior (uera Kal mpotpomys Tov. aylov TaTpos 
pov). 

Now we are ready to admit that Edrisi was much in sympathy 
with Christian circles, for it is certain that he got out of sympathy 
with the Moslem world. Moslem writers say very little about him, 
though he is a star of the first magnitude: and M. Quatremeére has 
pointed out that this coolness is explained by the fact that they con- 
sidered it an act of treason for a descendant of the Prophet, as Edrisi 
was, to take up his residence at the Norman Court’. 

But it is one thing to make Edrisi a warm friend and loyal 
servant of Christian princes, themselves the very patterns of religious 
tolerance, and it is quite another thing to make a monk of him and 
put him under an ecclesiastical superior, or promote him to the 
rank of archimandrite. The case, then, for the identification ap- 
pears to break down, nor does there seem to be a second candidate 
for the place that seemed at first to be the very one that Edrisi 
could fill. 

There is, indeed, a celebrated geographer named Abu Hamid 


1 Journal des Savants, 1843, p. 214, 215; quoted in Dozy and de Goeje, p. 11. 
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who is almost the exact contemporary of Edrisi and Nilus Doxapa- 
trius. We learn from the Introduction to Abulfeda that the first half 
of the 12th century was occupied by the travels of an Arab from 
Spain, who would have rendered signal services to geography and 
natural history, if he could have joined to his natural inquisitiveness 
a larger measure of criticism and research. Abu Hamid* was born 
at Granada in a.p. 1080, and when he left home on his travels, 
Sicily was the first place that he visited. The following account 
of his travels is given by M. Reinaud : 


“Tan 511 (1117 A.D.) il se mit en mer et relacha dans I'fle de Sicile. II 
passa le reste de cette année et l’année suivante 4 Bagdad, ot il fit quelque 
séjour. L’an 525 (1131) il s’embarqua sur la mer Caspienne et arriva sur les 
bords du Volga. Pendant plusieurs années, il parcourut les pays des Khozars 
et des Bulgars, &c. Il mourut A Damas, l’an 565 (1170). Outre les régions 
déja indiquées, Abou-Hamid parait avoir visité l/Arabie, le Khorassan, Vintérieur 
d'Afrique et d'autres pays.” 


Amari remarks that in his geographical work published in 1162 
he speaks of the islands of the Mediterranean and of Etna, but 
apparently only from descriptions made by others. If this statement 
be correct he can hardly be credited with the authorship of the tracts 
we are studying, one of which betrays a close knowledge of Sicily. 
Moreover there is not the least suspicion that he was not a good 
Moslem. We conclude, therefore, that although the name and the 
date of Abu Hamid are such as are satisfactory to the conditions 
required, the identification with Nilus Doxapatrius cannot be made. 

On the whole, then, we have reached a limit in our investigation. 
The personality of Nilus Doxapatrius seems too decided to be 
reduced to a mere pseudonym: but as he does not seem to stand for 
Edrisi and cannot be equated with the Abu Hamid mentioned 
above, there must be an unknown person in or near the Sicilian 
court who satisfies the conditions, a contemporary of Edrisi and one 
who was occupied in the very same researches. To his hand’ we 


1 He is sometimes called Abu Hamid one who was familiar with his work.’ Strictly 
and sometimes Abu Abdallah, on account speaking, this would perhaps be better. But 
of his two sons, as explained above. remembering that two of the MSS. involved 

2 The question may be asked whether we are 12th century hands, and that the assumed 
should not rather say ‘to the hand of some Abu Hamid is no earlier than the middle of 


H. 8 
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may refer the original MS. from which the group 69—346—543 is 
derived. Whether this original MS. is the parent of the whole 


Ferrar-group remains to be investigated. 


the 12th century, there is little probability Hamid and the parentage of the group in 
of another person intervening between Abu question. 


CHAPTER  V; 
A FEW FURTHER REMARKS ON NILUS DOXAPATRIUS. 


We have now said all that is necessary with regard to Nilus 
Doxapatrius from the point of view of the New Testament; and 
having found out by his means the kind of influence which has been 
at work upon the text of a certain group of New Testament MSS., 
we might very well leave him, and go on with the main problem of 
the Ferrar-group and its meaning. 

But as there are still some interesting points in the explanation 
of the tract on the Patriarchates which require to be cleared up, we 
give a little further space to the tract in question. 

We have already pointed out the impossibility of ascribing the 
tract to Leo the Philosopher ; and we are, therefore, thrown back on 
Nilus and upon his own statements with regard to his work, and 
upon the MSS. in which that work has come down to us. 

According to Nilus’ own statement, then, he wrote the tract 
twice, first when he was at Palermo and then a second time, at 
greater length, when he was not at Palermo; and on either occasion, 
at the request of King Roger. 

The proof of this lies in his own words : 

Tlavevyevéeotate Avdévta pov epi As por eypapas tmobéceus, péenvynpar, oT. ev TO 
kaoteddiw Tavdppw adv, éypaya mpos THY anv avTihnfiy mrAnv odx ovTw wAaTUTEpoY, ws 
viv npwrnoas, viv dé moAAd cio TA épwrnBévTa Kal Xpeto Nettorépas ypadhys Kal 
Sipyjoews. 81a. TodTO Kal mavtos Tévov Katadpovncas, ToUTO yap ek xpéovs éoriv 
dmapatyrov dpeddsuevov, TO SAoyvxds €éxrAnpoty TO Tapa THS ons peyadumepdyou 
brepoxns emiratropevdv po, peTa Kal mpotpomns Tod ayiov pov matpds, weipdoouar dud 
Bpaxéwv doov 7d Kata Sivapivy, dia ypapys cadovs mapactioo mdvTa Ta émriTeTaypEeva 
pot. apkréov dé ovTw. 

We should naturally conclude from this that Nilus had written 


(i) a short tract on the Patriarchates and ecclesiastical boundaries, 
8—2 
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and then, at renewed request, (ii) a longer tract on the same subject. 
Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that the long tract is what 
passes under the name of Nilus Doxapatrius in the Patrology, which 
was printed by Le Moyne in his, Varza Sacra from a MS. at Leyden, 
which tract is prefaced by the statement that the writer is now going 
to discuss the matter more at length than upon a previous occasion, 
and that he is going to reply to fresh questions’. 

If then the tract as presented by Ps. Leo, and in part by the 
Ferrar-group, is a shorter text, the natural inference is that this 
stands for, or is derived from, Nilus’ first edition. 

Now, in order to understand Nilus’ tract, we must understand 
the method of its composition. 

He tells us himself that he goes for his information to the 
geographers ; as follows : 

‘qzapa Tois madaois copois ieropiKois TE Kal yewypadous, eis Tpia jepy 4 Oikov- 
péevn Taca Sujpynrta., 
and the opening sentence betrays the method. We have already 
seen that the methods of the ancient geographers are faithfully 
imitated and conserved in the Arabic writers on the subject. An 
Arabic geography contains a description of the climates of the world, 
and of the countries and cities in the separate climates ; it tells the 
rivers, the mountains and the roads, marks the number of days that 
it takes to travel from point to point, discourses of the stars, meteors, 
winds, &c. 

Thus Kazwini’s Geography is described as follows by Reinaud 


(p. exlv): 


“Les écrits de Kazwini, sans étre parfaits, donnent une idée avantageuse 
de son savoir et Von fait surnommer Ze line des Orientaux....L?auteur traite 
successivement des éléments en général, et de chacun en particulier, des météores, 
des vents, &c. De 1d il passe 4 la division de la terre en sept climats, aux 
différentes mers et aux principales fleuves, etc.” 


1 It is interesting to observe that the MS. part referring to our tract is described in the 
from which the text was taken was written Leyden Catalogue, p. 337, as follows : 
in Jannina, as late as 1611, so that the text Svyypappa Neidov povayod rod Aokampdvou 
of Nilus had crossed the Adriatic precisely (sic) repli tov mévre matpiapyix@v Opover Kal 
in the same direction as the Burdett-Coutts ray ém aitav apxiericxirav Kai pytporo- 
MS. had done. Newry (sic). 

The MS. 1s Cod. Leid., No. 76; The Sub Rogerio Siciliae rege &c. 
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Or, to take another instance, the writings of a certain Arabic 
geographer named Esseriph Essachalit are thus summed up by 
John Leo Afer in his work De Medicis et Philosophis Arabibus”. 


“Esseriph Essachali, e progenie Maumedis, natus est civitate Messara in 
Sicilia... ; fecit quendam librum cujus titulus erat Mushat alabsar, hoc est spatia- 
torium (si dici potest) Zocorum*, quem divisit in septem partes, secundum mundi 
climata; et recensere incepit de civitatibus existentibus in eo climate, tum 
antiquis, tum etiam modernis, et de earum aedificatoribus, et de dirutis earum- 


que causis recensuit; sic etiam meminit de viis inter unam civitatem et aliam, 
et de mirabilibus earundem, et de natura et moribus et de animalibus unius- 
cunque climatis. Postquam narravit de omnibus insulis ab Occidente usque 


Orientem existentibus, deinde de montibus excelsis, et de fluminibus memorandis, 
de lacubus, et de origine et ortu eorum, de metallorum numeris, et de omnibus, 
de quibus natura exornatur.” 


When we get our ideas cleared as to what Nilus was likely 
to find in ancient geographies, we begin to see the origin of certain 
obscure sentences in his book. 

For instance why does he bring in a list of winds that blow 
in the several patriarchates‘? does the East wind always blow on 
the Patriarch of Antioch and the South on the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria? The supposition is evidently absurd. It only means that 
Antioch lies East and Alexandria South. The Abbé Martin, 
finding the description of Calabria and Sicily followed by a descrip- 
tion of the winds that blow there, expressed himself in the following 
witty manner: 


“Nous voila bien renseignés sur les vents qui soufflent en Calabre et en 
Nous en connaissons au moins les noms. Quant & dire ce que sont 
cest un probleme que nous ne nous chargeons pas de résoudre. 


Sicile ! 
ces vents, 


1 The noble Sicilian (?), as being sprung, 
like Edrisi, from the loins of the prophet. 

2 In Fabricius, Bi6/. Gr. XIU. 278. 

3 Lege oculorum ( pod )- 

4 The winds that blow in the Roman 
Patriarchate are, according to Nilus, 

”Apkros, Ilapaias, XdPBews, Zépupos, Autikos, 
kat AuBovoros. 

For this Cod. 346 has 

Opickias, Tlapaias, X@pews, Kal 6 Zépupos 
Avutikos, At Kat AuBovoros, 


and Ps. Leo has 


Opackias, “Apkxtdos, kat *Amapktias, Kal 
Xdpeos 6 ev rais mpakeot Tav dmogTo\@y Kei- 
pevos, 6 pros 6 Zéepupos, 6 “Eorépuos, 6 Avre- 
Kos, 6 Alyy, 6 AuBovoros. 

The writer is clearly ‘ boxing the compass’ 
from the North to the South-West points. 
It would be absurd to suppose that in 
Calabria or anywhere the wind always blew 
from one half.of the sky and never from the 
other. 

Note that there appear to be two zephyrs, 
6 pécos and 6 dutixos. 
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Nous laissons cette question aux directeurs des bureaux météorologiques.—Que 
ceux qui veulent en savoir davantage sur cette rose des vents aillent prendre 
des informations en Calabre ou en Sicile. Nos vceux les accompagnent, qu’ils 
fassent bon voyage et soient préservés du choléra!” 


The humour of this passage is delightful and it is quite a pity 
to spoil it: but what are we to do, if it should turn out that what 
Nilus has quoted is really only a bit out ‘of a wind-rose, that is to 
say, an enumeration of a certain number of points of the compass ? 
We can hardly catch the cholera from the mariner’s compass, or from 
the weather-cock! Nor does it seem necessary to go to Sicily in 
order to learn the cardinal points, nor to invoke the meteorological 
service to decide such questions as to whether the Roman patriarch- 
ate contains regions lying to the west or to the south-west, nor 
to put ourselves under the Abbé’s prayers before reading Aristotle's 
Meteorology ! 

What does come out of the observation on the winds is the 
anacoluthic character of Nilus’ work; he has picked up a number of 
sentences out of one or two books on geography, and strung them 
loosely together, without any literary skill. 

This helps us to understand what he means when after alluding 
to the fact that the western ocean has its waters dead and frozen, 
he goes on to describe a certain island in the western sea, which 
according to his description is very populous, contains an innumer- 
able host of Christians, the men [? of which island] are big and 
hardy, as far as Ravenna and the country of the Lombards, &c.: 


2 * ? fal > SY 50 \ € wd > 2} ‘ (alee < > X ) AN al 
€V ® wKEave | €lol veKpa VvOaTaA KAL VAAW ”; eV wo KQL VYO0OS TLS ELS TA akpa TWV 


> , lal , an m” a ” »” > lal A 
WKEAVELWY meAayov moAvavopos, XPLOT LAVwV aTrelpov An Oos €Xov0 a, avopes EVILYKELS KQL 


e a \ , ” « ’ c 
pwpar€or kal mavadKkeorator, axpt PaBevvys kre. 


Commentators have rushed to the conclusion that he was describ- 
ing Ireland with its lavish allowance of pristine sanctity. It is much 
more likely that he was alluding to S. Brandan’s Isle, which 
occupied such a prominent place in the Geographies of the Middle 
Ages, and of which traces may be found in Edrisi. The populous- 
ness, as regards Christians, to which he refers is, however, not that 
of the island, but of the patriarchate ; in the same way the descrip- 
tion of the men is only an imitation of the way in which ancient 
geographers describe the kind of humanity that inhabits the separate 
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climates. It relates, again, to the patriarchate, and not to the 
island. The men in this patriarchate, says Nilus, are strong and 
hardy, and the patriarchate itself extends as far as Ravenna and 
Lombardy. It will be seen that the whole composition is loosely 
strung together, and cannot be grammatically interpreted : and it is 
no wonder if it should turn out that King Roger sent it back, and 
asked to have it done more in detail. 

We have said enough, perhaps, on this point and do not need to 
burden ourselves with the re-editing of the tract in question. It was 
certainly written by a Sicilian Christian who had access to books on 
geography in Arabic and perhaps in Greek. He has done his best 
to answer King Roger's geographical questions, though it must be 
owned that the best was not very good. 


CHAPTER: VU 
CONCERNING OTHER WORKS ASSIGNED TO DOXAPATRIUS. 


Our identification of Nilus Doxapatrius, and our explanation of 
his peculiar name, is somewhat weakened by the fact that there are 
traces of the existence of a Doxapatrius in Constantinople and 
apparently in close connexion with the Imperial Court. Such a 
discovery would apparently remove Doxapatrius from Sicily, detach 
him from the Court of King Roger, and consequently, by taking 
him out of the Arabic environment, render illusory the explanation 
which we have suggested for his name. 

For consider that if we discover a Doxapatrius at Constantinople, 
he must be either the one we have already found engaged in the 
geographical delimitation of the patriarchates, or some other; If he 
is the same, we have to connect him in some way with Constanti- 
nople, and to the same extent remove him from Arabic surroundings. 
If he is a different person, the explanation of his name by Arabic 
influence becomes altogether unlikely, and should probably be at 
once discarded as a piece of unnecessary ingenuity. Let us then 
examine into the further evidences in history and in literature for 
the clan of the Doxapatrii. 

We will begin with a reference to a MS. described by Mont- 
faucon in his Diarium Italicum as the work of a certain Doxapatri 
who was chief secretary and master of the rolls at Constantinople. 
The MS. in question is one of the collection of the Basilian Fathers 
at Rome: and it is referred to the twelfth century. Montfaucon 
describes it as follows: 

‘“‘In codice x1. saeculi membraneo Nomocanon Doxapatris jussu Ioannis Comneni 
imp. editus, ut ex titulo fides, nam sic habet : 


es < \ nr la ~ 
Nopoxdvovoy (sic) ov @eG repiéxov gvvortiKds CAovs Tods Kavdvas TGV dyiwy Kai 
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oikoupevikdv Exta cvvddwv, Kal tTav dyiwy droatdAwy, Kal Tod peyddov Bacwrelov, Kat 
érépwv Oeoddpwv ratépwv, EpunverOev rpotpory Tod ciaeBeotdrov Baciéws Kvpod lwdvvov A-D. 1119 - 
Tov Kopryvod, rapa Tod Aoywtdrov SiaKdvov THs Ocod Meyadys éxxAnoias, Kat vopopvrAakos aye: 
Ts TOV “Pwpaiwy Bacrelas, TaTpiapyiKod voTapiov, Kal TpwToTpoedpov TAY TpwTOTVyKEAAWY 


Aogararpy. 


Deinde sequuntur canones cum explicationibus Doxapatris.” 


So far Montfaucon ; and it must be admitted that the description 
does not savour of Sicily, but of Constantinople. The conviction is 
deepened by observing that the wealth of titles lavished upon the 
collector of the Canons intimates the autograph of the collector. 
No one else would have so sedulously enumerated the details of his 
‘little brief authority.’ The person who added up the long list of 
decorations in the preface must have been in consanguinity with 
Mr Justice Shallow, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, who is careful 
to emphasize the fact that he is Robert Shallow, esquire, in the 
County of Gloucester, justice of the peace, and Custos Rotulorum, 
who writes himself Armigero in any bill, warrant, quittance or 
obligation. But if the preface go back, either wholly or in part, 
to Doxapatrius himself, it may well be urged that it is demonstrated 
that we are to find him in Constantinople and not in Sicily. There 
is, however, further evidence with regard to the MS. in question 
which goes quite in the opposite direction. It will be observed 
in the first place that the fact of the MS. being found amongst 
the Basilian Collection at Rome is a strong presumption that it came 
thither from one of the South Italian monasteries. Examination of 
the supplementary notes contained in the book leads to a similar 
result, as will be seen from the following considerations. 

It was pointed out by Montfaucon in his Paleography, pp. 62, 
302, that at a very early stage of its history this book was in Arabo- 
Sicilian hands. It contains certain entries made by a thirteenth- 
century owner, as follows, relating to family joys and sorrows, such 
as usually are recorded in the big Bible of the household : 


\ \ 7A: XX lal > \ Lae m~ ¢€ , ‘ aN yA 7 g > 5 ¢ m” 

kata Tov “AmpiAdov pHva eis THY Wns TH ayia Kal peyady TpITH, wWpg OH, WOLKT. C, ETE A.D. 1234. 

B é 10n n Ovya: 2400 ouvaropos THS KpL™, 4 ev TO dyiw Bartiopar. dvopacbeioa 
supp’ eyervy9n 7 Ovyarnp €wot owaropos THs KpL”, 0 EV TH AYLY [ fo ni 
"AA\ddlav, Bacirevovros yyiv Tod Oeoorértov peyddov Bactiéws Kal adtoxpdropos “Pwopaiwy 

vA / la a / 
kal det Abyovorou bpeddepixov, Sexdtw rerdptw xpdvy THs abrod Bacrretas, Bactrevovros de 
ad / 

SixeAlas tpraxoora EBdopw, ‘Iepovoadip de evare. 


kata Tov SerréuBpiov pava eis THY wy HEPA TpLTY TOs éorrépay, ivd. 0, ere Spd 77 A.D. 1236. 


H. 9 
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ovluyos éuod owaropos THs Kpi, Kupa Tovalpis, eyevvyce maidsiov Sevrepov apaev, o7ep 
ovopdcapev Mixand, irép ot peyddy xdpa map’ nyiv éyeyover: ora O€ Babeias éorépas 
katadaBovans 1 mpoppybeiod por ovluyos TO Tvedua TG Kuply Tapeduxe, Kal Nméepa TETAPTH 
rod pybévros pyvos eis THv WH evripws érddy ev TG ToveerTH vag THS dTEpayias GeoroKov THS 
dxeporoutov, Katadeipara Ta pnbévta dvo roppirtard pou téxva, THY AAdalav Kal TOV 
Muyanr, ofs 6 beds San rpoxomny Kat avénowy, éxeivy St ddeow duaptidv Kai dvaravow év 
tots TOV Sikalwy xopots. 

Upon these entries Montfaucon noted: “hic vero Senator Arabicae originis fuisse 
videtur ex nominibus: nam Arabes, qui Siciliam obtinuerant, domiti post Nortmannis 
paruerunt.” 


Certainly the notes, with their mixture of traces of Greek and 
Arabic life, ‘with an occasional dash of Latin, betray the fact that the 
MS. was in Sicily or Calabria in the 13th century’. Yet we should 
hardly have expected this, but for the existence of the fragments of 
the family registers. If the book was ever in Constantinople, it did 
not long remain there: and it is open to question whether it ever 
was there at all. 

We remark further that amongst the contents of the book, which 
is chiefly made up out of the canons of councils and synods, there is 
a tract on the seven oecumenical councils. We strongly suspect, 
though we are not able to verify the suggestion, that this tract agrees, 
wholly or in part, with the tract on the same subject which we find 
embedded in the Leicester Codex of the New Testament, which is 
described in my book on that MS. as 


The explanation of the Creed and the Seven Councils: 


, 2 ¢ \ € 
TLOTEVW ELS EVA Oeov KTE, 


The same tract, with slight variations, will be found in Le Moyne, 
Varia Sacra, 1. p. 118. 

If it should turn out to be a part of the Nomocanon ascribed to 
Doxapatrius, we should have one more tract added to the Doxa- 
patrian group in the tradition of the Ferrar MS. 

In any case it will be clear, from the coincidence of dates and 
places, and the similarity of the matters discussed, that there are not 
two Doxapaters, but one. We may not say that Doxapatrius never 


1 I see from Batiffol’s description of this given above as to the burial of his wife in the 
MS. in his Addaye de Rossano, p. 57, that itis church, ris tarepayias Oeordkou THs ayxerporoun)- 
from the library of St Maria of Rossano, for rev, and points out that this is the cathedral 
he quotes from fol. 155 the note of the copyist church of Rossano. 
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was in residence or in office at Constantinople, but we may decline 
to treat him as other than a Sicilian or Calabrian. So far, so good ; 
for if he is a Sicilian, there is nothing against our explanation of his 
name: as far as we have gone, we are dealing with a single person- 
ality of the twelfth century. But, having proved this, we have to 
face the fact that more Doxapaters begin to come upon the scene ! 

For example, Oudin, in his De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticts, t. U. 
p. 1180, tells us that there is in the Imperial Library at Vienna 
a MS. by a certain Vicolaus Doxapatrius. 


“ Extat autem in codice MS. Graeco-historico bibliothecae Caesareae Vindobonensis 
cod. 47, mem. 2, ut habet Petrus Lambecius tom. viii. Commentariorum hujus 
Bibliotecae p. 457, his verbis. Secundo et quidem a fol. 125, pag. 1 usque ad fol. 153, 
pag. 1, Nicolai notarii patriarchalis magnae ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, et proto- 
proedri syncellorum, simul etiam nomophylacis imperii Romanorum, cognomine 
Doxapatri, Expositio in S. Gregori Nazianzeni Tetrasticha iambica, et alia ejus 
nonnulla carmina. Inscribitur ea atque incipit hoc modo. Niuxodaov THs Kwvortavte- 
vyoroAews TOD Oeod peyaAns exkAnolas TaTplapxLKod vorapiov, Kal mpwrompocdpov Aoka ratpi, 
éénynows TGv TeTpaTiXoV iapBukdv, mapaweriKod év dylows TaTpos nav Tpyyoplov Tod 


Geodoyov.” 


A comparison of the titles here given to the notary with those in 
the previous case is conclusive that the same person is intended. 
Nicolaos is to be equated with Nilus. The evidence for Constanti- 
nople is increased, but that which makes for a Sicilian origin is not 
diminished. 

We have now shown that three Doxapaters are in reality one 
and the same person. But we are not yet out of the wood. 

On turning to the Biographie Unwverselle under the name Doxa- 
pater, we come across traces of another individual of that name, 
apparently distinct from the three foregoing cases. This time it is 
a student of rhetoric. 

The reference is as follows : 


Doxipater (Aogimatpos) ou Doxopater (Jean), grammarien ou rhéteur Byzantin, 
vivait probablement vers la fin du onziéme sitcle de Pre Chrétienne. Nous avons 
sous son nom un commentaire étendu sur Aphthonius: il a été imprimé pour la 
premitre fois par les Alde, en 1509: on le trouve aussi dans les Rhetores Graeci de 
Walz: (Stuttgard, 1832—1836). Ce commentaire porte le titre d’ “OpsAtau «is 
"AdOoviov: il est extrémement diffus et occupe plus de 400 pages. II est plein de 
longues citations de Platon, de Thucydide, de Diodore, de Plutarque et des Peres de 
VEglise. Les explications de auteur sont empruntées 4 d’anciens commentateurs 
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d’Aphthonius. On a aussi, sous le nom de Doxipater, un ouvrage du méme genre, 
intitulé [IpoAeyopeva tis pytopuxfs. Comme l’auteur y fait mention de l’empereur 
Michel Calaphates on peut le regarder comme postérieur 4 l’année 1041. Ce traité a 
été imprimé dans la dzblotheque Cotslin p. 590, dans lV’ancienne édition de la Bzblotheca 
Graeca de Fabricius et dans les Lhetores Graeci de Walz, t. vi. Enfin, on a de 
Doxipater un Commentaire sur le Traité de [Invention inséré dans les Anecdota 
Oxontensia de Cramer (1837, t. IV.).” 

The article to which we refer lays a mass of works on grammar 
and rhetoric on the back of a certain Doxapater, whom it assigns 
to the ninth century. It becomes, therefore, necessary to examine 
some of the references. For, if he should turn out to be a ninth- 
century writer on rhetoric, he clearly cannot be the same as Nilus 
Doxapatrius in the twelfth: moreover, in that case, a clan of Doxa- 
patrii would have to be recognised, and not a single individual. 

The criticism of the sources of these tracts and commentaries 
upon the writers of rhetoric is not very easy: but a very little 
study will show that much of the matter is edited and re-edited 
under different names; for example, a great deal of what is claimed 
for Nilus passes under the name of Troilus; and some of the 
material becomes anonymous when we go far enough back. 

For example, the introductory tract to which the Azographie 
Universelle refers, is found in a MS. which, according to Montfaucon, 
belongs to the tenth century. It is anonymous, as far as we can 
judge from Montfaucon’s text, which is followed by Fabricius. This 
appears to be fatal to the authorship of Doxapatrius'; as it is 
also fatal to the assumed reference to Michael Calaphates in ro4r, 
a reference, indeed, which we fail to verify. 

On the other hand it seems clear that the text was written in 
Sicily: the writer discusses the employment of rhetoric (i) by the 
gods; (ii) by heroes and demi-gods; after which he discusses the 
subject historically, and finds the origin of rhetorical studies 727 
Sicily, and in particular at Syracuse. He becomes diffuse on the 
subject of Sicily and tells stories of famous Sicilian rhetoricians, of 
whom we may fairly count him a descendant. There is, however, 
as we have said, not the least necessity to credit the ascription of 
the work to Doxapater. 

? Walz points out that it is not only inthe auctoritate nititur’ It appears to be a mere 


Coislin MS, that the reference to Doxapater guess. 
is wanting, but that ‘titulus hic nullius codicis 
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Turn in the next place to the ‘Commentaire sur le traité de 
Vinvention’ which is mentioned in the Brographie Universelle. 
Here we are on firmer ground in making a reference to Doxapater 
as author; for according to Walz (het. Gr. vol. vt.) this treatise on 
the work of Hermogenes epi edpéorews is headed in Cod. Barocc. 175 
as “Iwdvvov Sucedkuwtov Tod Neyouévov Ao€arrarpi, and in Cod. Paris. 
2922 as “Iwavvov tod Aofamatpy. To the same authority is ascribed 
in Cod. Med. Lvi. 5 the work 


a lal / lal 
eénynors eis Tas ideas Tod “Eppoyevors ard hovis lwdvvov ditooddov tod SixeAwwrov, 


and in Cod. Med. tvi. 5 and Cod. Vindob. xv. the work entitled 


lal a , a? 
Tod Aogorarpy ‘Iwavvov bytdia eis TA Tod "ApOoviov tpoyvpvacuara, 


If we are to treat these headings as trustworthy, we can only say 
that they represent works on rhetoric by Sicilian hands: the date 
of the writer has never been satisfactorily determined, and it is 
perplexing that he should here be called Jom Doxapater and not 
Nilus or Nicolaus. The nationality, however, stands out with 
sufficient clearness: so that the main difficulty would be the recon- 
ciliation of John with Nilus, or the accurate distinction of one of 
them from the other. We shall leave the perplexity to be resolved 
by further and future investigation. Perhaps the explanation may 
be that Doxapater had published a fresh edition of the works of 
John the Sicilian, and that their names have run together in the title- 
page. 

One other literary trace of the perplexing Doxapater has come 
to my notice. There is in the Cambridge University Library a 
MS. collection of Sibylline oracles in Latin (Mm. 1. 16), which is 
described as follows in the Catalogue : 


Mm.1.16,. (xivth cent.) 
ff. 24—46*. 

Excerpta de libro qui dicitur Vasilographus qui interpretatur imperialis scripta}, 
quam Erithea Babilonica tempore Priami regis ad petitionem Graecorum edidit, quem 
de Caldeo sermone in Graecum Doya peritissimus transtulit de herario Hemanuel 
imperatoris eductum. Eugenius regni Siciliae ammiratus de Greco transtulit in 
Latinum. 


Here Doya peritisstmus is a scribe’s blundering reproduction 
of Doxapatrius: and we have the statement that Doxapater obtained 


1 |. scriptura ?. 
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a MS. from the treasury of the Emperor Manuel, which MS. was 
written in Chaldean; he turned it into Greek, and presumably 
called the translation Baowddypados. A famous Sicilian admiral 
(for so we must render ammuratus, with reference etymologically 
to the Arabic emzr) made a further translation from Greek into 
Latin. Extracts from this translation are contained in the MSS. 
which we have been describing. 

A similar MS. is in the Library of Corpus Christi College, where 
it is described as follows : 

Cod. cxxxviii. (saec. xv). 

§ 8. Liber extractus de libro qui dicitur Vanlographo, i.e. imperialis scriptura, 

quam Sibilla Erithea Babilonica condidit ad petitionem Graecorum, ipsa Priami regis 
Trojae filia; quem Vedoxa peritissimus pater in Graecum transtulit de Caldeo; tandem 


de errario Emmanuelis imperatoris Graecorum editum Eugenius regni Siciliae admiratus 
[cod. admiratus] de Graeco transtulit [cod. +in latinum]. 


Here we have clearly the same work as before: Vanlographo 
must be at once corrected to Vastlographo; while the reading 
Vedoxa peritissimus pater, which is a conflation of [ Ve |doxa peritis- 
semus and [ Ve|doxa pater, must be restored to Doxapater’. 

The book purports to be the prophecy of a certain Sibyl. That 
it also professes to be translated from Chaldean is worthy of the 
same confidence that we should give to the Sibylline authorship. 
It is a mere literary artifice, like that which is used in a certain 
apocalypse assigned to Methodius of Patara which an angel brought 
to him in Hebrew and Greek. A mere glance at the extracts shows 
that there is no truth whatever in the statement. The prophecy 
opens in the Cambridge University MS. in the following style: 


Exquiritis me o illustrissima turba Danaum quot Graios eventus Frigiasque ruinas 
in scriptis referam. 


This is in Hercules’ vein, but the lofty measure can hardly be 
said to Hebraize. But that is not all; it doesn’t look like translation 


1 Amari (Storia dei Musulmant, 11. 661) — terzo sembrano del xiv secolo, il secondo del 
examined four MSS. of the work in Paris. xv, e il quarto é del xvi. I] libro é intitolato 
His note is as follows: “Son essi notati: anche, Vasilographi id est imperialis nel 
MSS. Latins, Anciens Fonds, 3595, 6362, 6362.” The name of the author is given as 
7329, e Sorbonne 316, dei quali il primo e il Toxafater, Dox pater or daxopetrt. 
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from Greek. The expressions are Virgilian, and a very little change 
is necessary to throw the opening into Latin Hexameters. A trans- 
lator from the Greek would not have given us Grados eventus, 
nor would he have found in the description of the Trojan downfall 
in a Greek text the very Virgilian ‘Phrygiasque ruinas.’ But if 
we are dealing with Sibylline doggrel in Latin, there is as little 
need to invoke Doxapater as the Sibyl: nor have we to take the 
trouble to justify the reference to the Admiral Eugenius. 

A glance at the Sibylline prophecy is sufficient to show that 
the events recorded are those of the Italian history from the time 
of the Lombard invasion onwards, and the fortunes or misfortunes 
of the leading Italian cities are clearly intimated. The margins 
of the text are usually accompanied by explanations of the places 
described. The rise of the two great monastic orders is spoken 
of as a sign of recovery (vestawratzonzs), in the shape of two stars, 
against which the scribes have written the identification with the 
Franciscan and Dominican orders: if this is correct, the prophecy 
must be as late as the thirteenth century’. We, clearly, need not 
trouble over Eugenius or Doxapater at such a date. They are 
as mythical as the Sibyl. But even if the names are imaginary, 
they have a geographical value. Eugenius was known in Sicily 
as the translator of the Optics of Ptolemy out of Arabic, and 
Doxapater has also, as we have seen, a Sicilian reputation: it is 
a legitimate inference that this peculiar Sibylline composition eman- 
ated from the country to which its assumed translators belonged. 
We have now said all that needs to be said in this connexion with 
regard to Doxapater. As we pointed out above, the chief residual 
difficulty is to explain how he is both John the Sicilian and Doxa- 
pater. The subordinate question as to his possible connexion with 
Constantinople may also be left. Perhaps Doxapater was himself 
the Basilographus, and his supposed book named after him ; but 
I do not know how to demonstrate the use of the title*. 


1 Cf, Amari, p. 660, “gli avvenimenti ai | Europa nel duodecimo e decimoterzo 
quali si allude sotto strano velame di leoni, _ secolo.” 
serpenti, aquile, vulcani, tremuoti, tempeste 21 see that Batiffol draws attention to 
del cielo e misfatti degli uomini, sono evi- another work of Nilus Doxapatrius (Addaye 
dentemente quei che commossero I’ Italia e de Rossano, p. 93). It is the MS. Vat. 1426, 
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and is described as a Aizstoria novi Adam. 
This MS. was copied from one made in 1213, 
by Simeon Boulcaramos of Messina for 
Lucas the Archimandrite, of the MS. of San 
Salvatore of Messina. No doubt that the 
Nilus Doxapatrius is our author. Observe 
how close the MS. from which Cod. 1426 is 
taken was to the time of Nilus; also that we 
are still in Sicily; note likewise the Arabic 
name that lies behind Boulcaramos, for does 
not this stand as a Greek form of Adou Al 
Karim? Here is another converted Arab 
writing Greek MSS. 


There is also in the Juventaire des MSS. 
du Saint Sauveur de Messine which Batiffol 
has published (1. c. p. 128 sqq.) another trace 
of Doxapater, as follows: 

[21] Fragmenta quaedam cujusdam libri 
Nili Indoxaprimi, continens acta septem 
conciliorum et disputationes quasdam sacras. 

This is no doubt our Nilus Doxapatrius, 
and perhaps the tracts referred to may turn 
out to be the very ones contained in the 
Ferrar-group. 


CHAP TERN 1, 


HINTS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION. 


We have now, by the help of Nilus Doxapatrius, carried at least 
a part of the Ferrar-group into Graeco-Arabic surroundings in Sicily 
in the twelfth century: and in proving this for the group 69—346— 
543 we are helped to take a further step by the observation that the 
Venice Codex 211 has the same appended matter, and is itself 
a Graeco-Arabic Codex. We shall, therefore, suggest that this 
subordinate group is descended from a Graeco-Arabic bilingual, 
apparently of the twelfth century. And here some important con- 
siderations suggest themselves. 

It is not necessary, as far as our investigations into the history 
of the group have gone, to assume any higher date than this for 
the ancestry of the whole Ferrar-group. The MSS. are none of 
them to be referred to the eleventh century, much less to any earlier 
date. True, Gregory has suggested that the Athens MS. Cod. Evv. | 
788 is of the eleventh century, but we venture to question the 
dating ; every one, who works at these matters, knows how per- 
fidious the judgment often is, in deciding between the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. We may suspect that this MS. has been ante- 
dated a century and wait for the verification of our audacity. And 
we shall say that, as far as we have yet gone, the Ancestry of the 
Ferrar-group is not necessarily higher than the twelfth century, and 
this almost invites us to send the much-vaunted lost uncial, from 
which they are supposed to be derived, into the limbo of unnecessary 
hypotheses. 

But if this be so, then we may modify another hypothesis. 

It will be remembered that, in writing on the Ferrar-group, 


we explained the double registration of its verses as pyyara and 
H. 10 
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ortyou as being the result of the retranslation of a Syriac word which 
was meant to express merely the conventional o7iyou: and we argued 
from this in favour of a direct Syriac re-action upon the Greek text 
of the group, by which many of its peculiarities might be at once 
explained. 

But obviously we do not need to invoke a dvect Syriac influence, 
when we have a proved and demonstrated Arabic influence ; if the 
Arabic be itself derived from the Syriac, the supposition of Arabic 
influence carries and includes the supposition of Syriac influence, and 
we have no need to multiply hypotheses in order to explain the 
re-actions. Let us then see whether this supposition of Arabic 
influence can fairly be applied to the whole group. 

Observe that the existence of the double count of fxyara and 
ottxou is certainly characteristic of the Ferrar-ancestry. Does it 
appear anywhere else, and at an earlier date than that which we have 
suggested for the Ferrar origin? The MSS. in which Gregory has 
noted the double numeration are as follows : 


Evv. 9 A.D. 1167 (fortasse in Sicilia exaratus). 
5 9° saec xv. a copy of the foregoing (written in North Italy). 
» 13  saec xi. (Ferrar-group). 
37 48. Saec Xu. (not.a Ferrar). 
EL OS mESACC AX. ) 
pe bOG™ sac. XIII. 
» 173  saec xr. vel xii. (a Basilian MS.). 
» 174 A.D. 1052 (a Basilian MS. and certainly Calabrian). 
» 211  saec xu. (the Graeco-Arabic MS.). 
»» 230 A.D. 1013 (now in the Escurial). 
»» 233  saec xi. (al. x1.) (now in the Escurial but formerly at Venice). 
» 345 saec XI. (at Milan). 
» 346 saec xiI. (Ferrar-group). 
eae ae SCC OKA. 
» 507  saec x1. (from Pantocrator). 
» 543  saec xIl. (Ferrar-group). 
» 592 saec-xv. (at Milan). 
» 709  saec xI. (from Rhodes, not a Ferrar’). 
ere )Saecs XIN, 
Pe LO SACCHXIVe 
» 826 saec XII. (pyyara not noted by Gregory) (Ferrar-group). 
» 828 saec xu. (Ferrar-group). 
» 873  saec x1. (Calabrian). 


1 So Lake, who denies the existence of the pypara. 
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The foregoing list is instructive; seven of the MSS. which show 
the reckoning of pyuara go back to the eleventh century; nine 
of them are traced to a Calabro-Sicilian origin, of which five 
belong to the recognised Ferrar-group. The result certainly en- 
courages the belief that the reckoning of the fxyara is a Sicilian 
phenomenon, occurring for the first time at least as far back as the 
beginning of the eleventh century, but probably not much earlier. 
Everything, therefore, tends to a belief that the phenomenon is 
Arabic rather than Syriac: and this means that the hypothesis 
of Arabic influence can be applied to the whole group and not merely 
to a subordinate section of it. 

What further can be said in the way of suggestion for the final 
elucidation of the riddle appears to lie in the direction of a Graeco- 
Arabic bilingual, in which the columns have reacted on one another, 
which we showed to be probable for certain members of the group. 
This finds, as we said above, its confirmation in the Venice MS. 211, 
which is an actual bilingual of the kind suggested, and with the very 
same tracts appended which we have been discussing, together with 
some other pieces that are more or less represented in the Ferrar- 
family. Its text does not, indeed, appear, from the single page 
which we have examined, to be the Ferrar-text. If it were, the 
argument from it would be almost final. As it is, the text seems to 
have been altered, and we can only suggest that it looks outwardly 
like what the Ferrar-ancestor may have been. We may call it fa 
Pseudo Ferrar MS. 

Two directions open before us in which investigation appears to 
be imperative, if the foregoing suggestions are to be tested and 
verified. One of them is the examination of all the MSS. showing 
a similarity of textual arrangement with the leading members of the 
Ferrar-group. For example, the MSS. which have the numbered 
éjpara ought to be further tested for Sicilianism or Calabrianism. 
We should then speak more confidently on the geographical origin 
of the phenomenon in question. 

Another direction is the search amongst the existing Arabic 
Gospels for a text which answers to the Ferrar-text. If such a 
text could be found, it is probable that so many of the Ferrar 
readings could be explained by re-translation from it, that we should 

10—2 


A.D. 1168. 
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be able to banish the Ferrar-readings from the apparatus of the 
New Testament; these readings would only be veiled Arabisms and 
doubly-veiled Syriasms ; they would thus only survive (if one may 
indulge in a Hibernianism) in their ancestors. 

But, on the other hand, the problem may not turn out to be quite 
as simple as is here suggested. And the proof of the Arabic re- 
action needs to be carefully reinforced. 

In proving or testing for Sicilianism or Ferrarism amongst the 
MSS. tabulated above, we must be to a large extent dependent 
upon fresh examinations and further collations. It is, however, 
interesting to note that in the case of some of the MSS. referred to, 
including the least accessible of them, the Ferrarism, or the Sicilian- 
ism, can be clearly made out. 

Let us begin with the first MS. on our list. This is our 
Cod. Evv. 9, alluded to above as being probably Sicilian. On 
turning to Montfaucon we find the reason for calling it Sicilian, 
for it has a subscription as follows, in the hand of Solomon the 
notary’. 


éredewwsOn S& év éreu TH ATO KTITEWS KOT POV SxS, ivd. a’ Kré, Bacrdevdovros ev Kwvoravte- 
vouroAe. MavovyA rod roppupoyev7ijTou kal évdogotarov BaciWéws* Kal év Tots ‘TepocoAvpots 
"Auappy Tod Kpata.od pig. év dé 7H vnow uKedr\las TovAéApov Tov Sevtepov pyyos: ed’ 
npas Inoods Xpiotos. o 7 dd€a Kal TO Kparos cis Tovs aidvas THY alaver, apnv. 

The Latinisms are sufficient evidence that the MS. is Sicilian 
and not from Jerusalem or Constantinople. Even without the 
Latinisms, the Sicilian origin is almost certain. We note in passing 
that Montfaucon says that the MS. has also the tract on the appear- 
ances of Christ after the Resurrection, which he transcribes. This 
tract is also found (v. supra) in Codd. 211 and 346. Next return to 


1 Montfaucon says vorapiov Sohouevros amo 
Norapiov, but Gregory thinks the last words 
denote the locality in which Solomon lived. 
Batiffol gives a fresh transcription of this note 
made for him by Omont, according to which 
the MS. was written tad yeupos...... vorapiov 
(Noto is in Sicily, a 
little to the south of Syracuse.) If it were 
not for this express testimony from an expert, 
I should have guessed that the perplexing 
characters stood for Iavoppirdveyv, and that 


Sodopav 6 ard Norov. 


Solomon is Notary to the city of Palermo, 
the name being written in detached letters 
AOTA 
T™NPMI 
I gather that this is not so. — 

From Noto it passed into North Italy, 
where it became the parent of the MS. Cod. 9, 
which is now in Oxford. This MS. appears 
to have been transcribed in the 15th cent. 
for an Augustinian house, perhaps at Pavia 
or Ficino (Gregory). 


, or something of the kind. But 
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the Escurial MS. Evv. 230 and let us see whether we can connect it 

also either with Sicily or with the Ferrar-group. The MS. was 

examined and in part collated by Moldenhawer for Birch. 
Moldenhawer describes his work on it as follows : 


“ Accurate contuli Matt. i—v., xxiii, xxiv. John i—-v. 4, xvi. Praeterea codicem 
tractans potiora et horum et reliquorum Evangeliorum loca adii, ubi.a textu vulgari 
dissensus vel cum ipso conspiratio adjudicandi de codicis indole ac pretio facultatem 
conferre censetur. Antequam de nostro sententiam proferam, hic commemoranda erit 
lectionis e Joanne excerpta varietas.” 


The readings which he gives are as follows, to which we append 
any attestation from the original Ferrar-group. 


John i. 28 BnOana 124 (not Ferrar reading ?). 
32 woer| ws 124 5, ” ” 
36 ide+6 xpiotos 124. 
38 be — 124. 
40 de— four. 
44 avtw+to lecovs (1. Incovs) 13-124. 346. 
52 Kat kataBawovras — 
ll. 22 avrows — 124. 
23. «&v Tos lepoo. four. 
ili, 2 tov Iycovv] atrov four. 
27 (1. 19) attwy rovnpa four. 
20 avrov+ OTL Tovnpa EoTLV 13.346. 
274 avOpwros+ad’ éavtov four. 
33 AaBwr] AapBavwv 124 
36 tHv Conv four. 
Iv. 35 TETpayyvos _ . four. 
41 émurtevoay + eis abroyv four. 
vy. 4  asteriscis notatur. 
15 amndOev + ovv E3it24..340: 
vil. 53 Kau amydOev ExacTos | four. 
Ab his inde verbis usque ad [viii. 11 cuivis lineae asteriscus miniatus 
appingitur. 
villi. 2 Kau was ad atrovs — ‘ four. 
3 dyovow Se] Kou TpoonveyKay atTw four. 
ETL [LOL ELD. four. 
eV TW PETW 69.124. 346. 
4 deyovew] etrov four. 
KarednpOn]| eiAnmrar four, 
5 pv Moons four. 
AGoBorecOar] MiGalew four. 


Neyers| Tepe adrns four. 
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6 Karnyopiav Kat’ airov: four. 
6 de “Inoovs xvas eypaiev four (?) 

7 ime adrots four. 
TpwTos Aubov Barer éx adtyv four. 

9 yn Kar endOov eis Kal cis £3.09... 124- 
peovos — 13.69. 324. 


peow orca: avaBdrcpas de 6 “Inoous cidev 


5 
aitnv Kau €imevs yuvar Tov elow; ovdets 


oe KaTEKpLVEV four ? 
tr Kupre: 6 Se Iyoovs cirev airy: ovde 124. [13.69.346.] 
In hac pericopa omni fere perpetuo facit cum 69. 
Xvi. 7 éay yap + éyw four. 
II rept de Kpirews ex emend. 
16 €yw — four. 
20 Opyvycere| revOyoere 124. 
22 vers pev Avrev (1. Avmnv) wey 69. 


33 é&ere] éxere. 


It will be admitted that this MS. isa Fefrar MS. It may not 
have the textual displacements, but it clearly has the readings. 
It would be superfluous to enlarge on this. The MS. which 
Moldenhawer calls scurzalensis 9, but which we call Lvv. 230, 
must be added to the list of Ferrar MSS. We may not, as yet, 
see how it reached the Escurial from Sicily, but it must have come 
from that neighbourhood, probably by way of Venice. 

A similar investigation ought to be made for all the MSS. in the 
list given above, as containing the pyjywara and the oriyo.. We are 
confident that in many cases they will betray their origin and their 
textual affinities. 
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